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HIS 
LIFE 
AND 
YOURS 


depend upon first-class equipment — 
which costs money. You can help the 
lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


MARINE ENGINES 


| DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
requirements. 


RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 39 H.P. 
All Kelvin engines can be supplied with full 


TheBergius ltd 


oossie's erg 











JOHN HERRIES 


McCULLOCH’S 


NORTH RANGE 


is the story of hard living and adventure on the colourful 





You may disagree 
with Herries McCulloch 
but you will never 


find him dull ! 


northern rim of the Empire. 


Of Edinburgh he writes : 


HERE are few cities more beauti- 
ful than Auld Reekie; there are 
few for which I have less affection: I 
feel that wey because nobody seems to 
matter very much in the city. In it, 
the milk of human kindness is chilled 
by the cold east wind, and the roots of 
class consciousness and false pride are 
deep enough to feed on the decayed 
stratum of the wealthy and snobbish 
society which ruled the city when 
people living on Princes Street had 
keys to The Gardens, and dear Sir 
Walter Scott was plunging into county 
society down at Abbotsford. 
‘From that rich stratum of Edin- 
burgh society came the snobbery for 


128. 6d. net. 


which the modern city is famous. ‘True, 
the development of socialism and the 
high taxation of unearned incomes have 
made the snobbery less flamboyant 
and assertive, but it dies hard, and 
may be seen in artistic circles, at the 
theatres during the Festival season, 
and in clubs. It has more facets, and 
far more cutting edges than the blunt, 
bowler-hatted l snobbery of 
Glasgow. It is one of the features of 
Edinburgh which you can depend on 
and only a gullible fool would take 
chances with it. It can be more 
chilling than the East Wind that comes 
up from the Firth of Forth.’ 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., I! Thistle St., Edinburgh2 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 


HOMES 


Still dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Breakfast, dinner and tea for our 7,000 children 
call for a deep purse! Please lend a hand by 
sending a Gift of any amount towards the 
21,000 meals provided every day. 


10/- would be a great help 


Cheques, et (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be posted to 9 Barnardo House, Stepney 


Causeway, London, E. 1. 








Write for free illustrated 
catalogue to A.M. (6!) 





Y- € 
By JOHN HOLMES 
eorTeD BY Y 
MACDONALD DAL 


OBEDIENT 
DOGS 


and how to have one! 
by JOHN HOLMES 


THs is a book for every dog-owner. John Holmes 
has had vast experience as a breeder and trainer of 
dogs, and now puts down the knowledge acquired 
during a lifetime of practice. His treatment of the 
subject is original, down-to-earth, and wholly logical. 
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Free as a Bird @c 


You’re air-conditioned in 


AERTEX 


all year round sl 


You’re always serene in Aertex 

because the air-cells in the weave 

ERTEX)S) cool you in the heat and warm 

Dae” you in the cool. The reason’s a bit 

Gemane Aertex technical but the result’s the same 
bears this label . . ~~ 

—you’re air-conditioned for com- 

fort all year rownd in Aertex 
shirts and pyjamas. 


Barbow 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gabar 
dine, lined check; men’s and ladies’ 
well-cut models in all norma! sizes, 
prices from 105/-. 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, men's from 
9/-, ladies’ from 7§/-. 

Stout Black Ojilskin coats tor work 
wear from §5/- 

Dark-Green Beacon Thornproofs 
the toughest and hardest-wearing 
waterproof made—from 117/6. 
Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 52-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 


WEAKNESS 
» 
ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50 


“DUPLEX” BAGS 


Male, day and night, 70/- 


| Long Lane, London, S.E.! 
fei : Hop 2855 














BLADDER 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators, 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 


“MILLER-KELVIN” 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“Fifer ’’ Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


Gentlemen’s two-piece Suits tailored to individual Measures 
and Style in a wide range of finest quality Scotch Cheviots 
and Saxony Suitings. 
All one price, 18 guineas. 
You cannot afford to miss this Opportunity. 
Patterns on request. 
Own material made up 
D.A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7. 

Telephone : ABB 4055. Established 1397. 





CHAMBERS’S 


DICTIONARY 


CROSSWORD No. 


ACROSS 


1 Cicero’s secretary took them 
down in shorthand (8, 5) 
Cow with a white-striped face 
almost as big as Natty Bumpoo 
(6) 
Sucker among those leading a 
butterfly existence takes part in 
an extravagant liaison (6) 
Elephant's ears seem to agitate 
Geo. Bain (7) 
Shetland violin always in vogue 
(3) 
Star suddenly flaring up with 
explosive violence. Oh, Miss 
Pilbeam ! (4) 
Chemise found in the Channel 
Islands (4) 
Sand-eels off the slant (5) 
Sing like a nightingale 
prison (3) 
Shakespeare's wink (8). 
Expert telling a big lie (4) 
S. American fox once filmed by 
Douglas Fairbanks (5) 
Mitigate with from 500 to 630 
herrings (5) 
Favourable position allowing 
room for development claimed 
by Diogenes and William II of 
Hohenzollern (5, 2, 3, 3) 
Dewar-flask suits Hermes 
blotto to a T (7-6) 
Hartebeest adopted by 
Nebraska amateur zoologists 
fo) 
Undeveloped seed found in a 
Kharkov ulex (5) 
I'welve Scots upset Whitman 
(4) 
Oyster-plant not unlike Old 
Noll (8) 
Has broken Achilles’s spear (3) 
Pithy saying of a goblin taken to heart but mis- 
construed by an ironmonger (5) 
Steep in Scotland (4) 
Horn of the moon seen in one’s cups (4) 
Manage an enclosure for chickens (3) 
Hoosier State (7) 
This rhyming game is nothing to an Officer Com- 
manding Royal Artillery and a doctor (6) 
Common or garden spider living in a hole peirasti- 
cally (6) 
Old drone pined like a fossil dug up by prehistoric 
Coal Board (13) 


DOWN 


False hair featured in a quick-change pantomime 
scene (14) 

Smuggle sheep from England to France 
care a hoot ! (3) 

Perfect state of insect life almost entirely due to 
Othello’s earwig (5) 

Hebrew harp found in Fagne, Belgium (5) 

Kist o’ whistles (5) 

Sneer about eagles (5) 

Jazz music elaborated be hanged ! (5). 

‘The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of it, so 
envy’s confounded (5) 

Pilgrimage to Mecca made in a Mocha djibbah (4) 

Presumably Captain MacTurk’s Glenlivet was so 
peaty that it made his head whirl (12) 

Brown meets little gentlemen who deal in lines 
touching curves (8). 

Driver who fetched the ark from Gibeah heard in the 
buzz Ahab caused (5) 

Squint with joy (4). 

Superfiuous fat (9) 

* The finest fruit for tarts that ever grew 
(9) 

Stupid over Hazel Tuft ? The clot! (12) 
‘Inspiring bold ! What dangers thou canst 
make us scorn * (Burns) (4, 10) 


He doesn't 


’ (Cobbett) 


48 


Composed by ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


DOWN (contd.) 


28 Dress material, bearing a Minorca stamp, suggests 
a murderer to Virgil (8) 

$2 Rewards offered by the Medes (5) 

33 Old champion with knotty hair (4) 

37 Spurts in dancing-shoes (5) 

‘8 Spahi covered with greenfly (5) 

30 New Zealand bird run over by a Jehu I admonished (4) 

40 Browning’s instrument of torture just short of a 
what-d'ye-call-it (5) 

41 Cook aping someone is at heart like a giraffe (5) 

42 Muse of lyric poetry (5) 

43 This elderly negro is the owner of a pawnshop (5). 

49 Ampassy (3). 


Six prizes of books from Chambers’s catalogue to the 
value of twenty-five shillings each will be awarded to 
the senders of the first six correct solutions opened. 


Entries must arrive not later than the 15th May 


Envelopes should be clearly marked CROSSWORD 
in the top left-hand corner 

The closing date unavoidably confines the entry to those 
resident in Great Britain, N. Ireland and Eire. 


ALL THE WORDS USED ARE FROM 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


Entries to W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 








Just Published ! 


MAURICE 
WALS H’S 


new book 


THE HONES 
riSries MAN AND OTHER TALES 


THE HONEST FISHERMAN 


HE weight of it, by degrees went up to fifty pounds 

but how had the devil caught it, and what was the 
new river warden doing about it, and where in hell was 
the new river warden, anyway 


mouth shut and so did I 


Katty Carson kept her 


THE HOPLOLOGIST 


ND Mother Nature is not very original. She has 
not many patterns to work from, and she used one 
ot them here I isten now 


of a typist and he wanted more 


Timmy had a fourth share 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


EAN was young and foolish and romantic and 
S worldly ambition had not yet stirred in him He 
was all for love, and to the devil with filthy lucre! He 
chose the lady, young and fair and chaste, and his Fairy 


God-mother smiled behind her hand 


THOMASHEEN JAMES AND 
THE DICTATION MACHINE 
ASN’T the whole subject o’ me story leadin’ you 


If you was to give me the Bank 
in Ireland I wouldn't agin cohabit the wan primises 


that direction ? 


with a dictation machine 


LONDON AND 


THOMASHEEN JAMES 

GOES TO THE DOGS 

] AVY HAND wasa little Dublin Jackeen, a breeder 
of fighting dogs and fancy canaries, and when he 


and Thomasheen James joined forces it was t*:ne for 


honest citizens to take cover 


WHY SHOULD I SIT AND SIGH? 


HEN I see the plover rising 
Or the curlew wheeling, 
Then I hope my mortal lover 


Back to me is stealing 


7s. 6d. net 
from 
all 
booksellers 


EDINBURGH 








The Biter Bit 


HILLEL BERNSTEIN 


| STILL remember the strong elation I felt 
when I first met Mr Maltby. I had gone to 
his law office on William Street in answer to a 
Times advertisement for a farm-hand—a job 
for which I was eminently unqualified by age 
or experience, but which at that moment in 
my teens appealed to me romantically. All 
the way from 102nd Street, where my family 
lived, down to William Street I had feared 
the searching agricultural questions Mr 
Maltby might ask me, for my only working 
reference was from a New York hatter for 
whom I had delivered hundreds of ladies’ 
hats. But Mr Maltby, a large, vibrant man, 
dispelled all my doubts. After looking me 
over and feeling my biceps, he remarked that 
I had ‘muscle, intelligence, and spirit,’ and 
said he was certain I would do. His farm, he 
told me, was in Middlesex County, Connec- 
ticut. His wife and young son lived there all 
the time; he himself spent three or four days 
of every week in the city, and farmed for two 
days. He was also, he added, a clergyman, 
and on most Sundays he appeared at one 
country church or another, substituting for the 
regular preacher. He congratulated me on 
my ambition not to be, as he put it, a lily- 


May: No. 364 


fingered city parasite. ‘God meant young 
men to have calluses on their palms,’ he said. 
*I will make a splendid farmer of you.’ 

I was drawn to Mr Maltby from the 
moment I looked at him. Living, as I did, 
with three doting women (my mother and 
sisters—my father had died in my childhood 
and my brother, Herman, had been married 
for a long time), I yearned for familiar 
association with a man, and Mr Maltby seemed 
to me a miraculous combination of many 
things I admired. In my family’s past theie 
had been scholars—men of law and men of 
God—and in my own life I had worshipped 
athletes of many varieties. Mr Maltby, a 
heavyweight farmer -preacher-lawyer, with 
fearless blue eyes, a strong baritone voice, and 
what was probably the most vigorous 
moustache of the late Taft era, was thus a 
kind of all-round champion to me. I not 
only saw myself labouring mightily in his 
fields, but also studying the law and divinity 
under his benign guidance. The prospect 
of living in the same house with him was 
inspiring, and I felt that I would be, in a way, 
his son. 

When I told my mother that I was going 
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to work on a farm she broke down and wept. 
She couldn't bear to see me leave the safety of 
102nd Street for the savagery of the American 
wilderness. My elder sister, Helen, however, 
was quite enthusiastic. ‘Boys should always 
leave home,” she said. ‘Let’s pack.’ 

She got out a heavy trunk that had once 
been Herman’s. She and my sister Flora 
began to pack it, and finally my mother joined 
in. Despite my objection that farming was 
serious business, my mother insisted on pack- 
ing part of my frivolous past—my catcher’s 
mitt, my boxing-gloves, and my Indian clubs— 
in case I should need exercise. 

On the Friday when I was to meet Mr 
Maltby at the station and take the train with 
him I was so impatient to begin my new life 
that I could not eat. Yet only two weeks later 
I disliked him thoroughly. As I see it now, 
he was a much more enthusiastic and in- 
tegrated farmer when he looked at his farm 
from William Street than when he actually 
stood on its land. He was quite irritable 
from the very start of our trip. He barely 
greeted me when I rushed up to him in 
the station; at that moment, he was busy 
abusing a porter who had brushed his leg with 
a valise. On the train, shortly afterward, he 
had violent words with a man who was 
smoking a cigarette in spite of a ‘ No Smoking’ 
sign. I innocently asked him if he had had a 
very hard week in town, but he didn’t answer. 
He spoke very little during the entire trip, 
and the nearer we got to our destination, the 
more testily silent he became. 


MB MALTBY was waiting for us at the 
station in a shiny black red-wheeled 
surrey drawn by a little grey horse named, 
1 later learned, Kitty. Mrs Maltby was in 
her late thirties and had a look of harassed 
gentility. Her tired grey eyes turned to me 
only briefly when we were introduced, and 


then she said to her husband: 
very young, Edgar!’ 

We drove to the farm, and if I had hoped 
for a warmer reception from Mr Maltby’s 
son, I didn’t get it. Gerald Maltby was about 
eight years old—a pale, sharp-featured little 
angel with blue eyes and gold hair. When 
we met, he looked me over coolly, without a 
word or a smile. Mr Maltby and I unloaded 
my trunk, and by the time Mrs Maltby 
announced dinner I was ravenously hungry. 
I had had nothing to eat all day but an apple 
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‘But he’s so 


my mother had slipped into my pocket. As 
I entered the dining-room I felt my spirits 
rising, but then I noticed that the table was 
set for only three, and a moment later Mrs 
Maltby led me into the kitchen, where a place 
had been set for me. Silently and quickly I 
ate the two boiled potatoes, the poached egg, 
and the stewed rhubarb put before me, and 
washed it all down with a glass of warmish 
milk. 

I was already finished with my dinner— 
and still hungry—by the time the Maltbys 
sat down to theirs, in the dining-room. The 
door between the kitchen and the dining- 
room was open, so I could hear what was said. 
First, there was grace, and, after that, there 
was a verbal slaughter of the wicked by Mr 
Maltby. As I had feared, he had had a trying 
time in the city. His clients, he said, had 
worn him out that week with their impossible 
demands, and he trampled some of them 
heavily and wrathfully. Then Gerald piped 
up with some unpleasant snatches of con- 
versation he had heard in the village. When 
Mrs Maltby tried to hush him, her husband 
said: ‘Truth is in the mouths of little children. 
Let the child speak. Come, Gerald, tell us 
what you heard.’ 

Gerald said a playmate of his had over- 
heard the Reverend Dinwiddie remark that 
if there were sermons in stones the Reverend 
Maltby would be a millionaire preacher. 
The Reverend Maltby exploded at this, and 
uttered some harsh words about the Reverend 
Dinwiddie and his congregation. 

After dinner Mr Maltby helped me to carry 
my trunk to my room, which was in the 
basement. The events of the day had already 
discouraged me from hoping for a long, 
fatherly talk from him at bedtime. Just the 
same, I was not altogether prepared for the 
briskness of his final words as he left me. 
*Good-night, my boy,’ he said. *We start our 
day’s work at five o’clock, so you'll want to 
get straight to sleep.” 

I said good-night to Mr Maltby, and after 
a long while I lit my lamp and stared at my 
big trunk. If only my sister had found me a 
paper suitcase instead, I could have taken it 
now and walked out into the night. But the 
trunk could at least serve as a writing-table, so 
I wrote a letter to my mother, beginning: 
*Dear Mother, I have arrived safe and sound,’ 
and another letter to Herman, who was then 
in Vienna, beginning: ‘Dear Herman, you 
are not the only traveller in the family.’ 





AT five o’clock the next morning Mr 
Maltby woke me, and after I had 
dressed and eaten a small breakfast he took 
me around the farm. Apart from an apple 
orchard, I found that there was little on his 
sixty acres except stones. As he showed me 
his fields he said, waving his hand: ‘I’ll have 
oats here, corn there, alfalfa over there, and 
the finest clover over yonder. Of course,’ he 
added, ‘it will have to be cleared first.’ 

He lost no time in putting me to work 
clearing it. He demonstrated how he pried 
out the smaller stones, how he cracked the 
bigger ones with a sledge-hammer, and how he 
dug craters beside really big ones and pried 
the stones into them with a crowbar. Then 
he left me and went to work on a sermon for 
the mext day. He came back once that 
morning and watched me. ‘You have a good 
back and good shoulders,’ he said. ‘You 
attack those stones with a righteous wrath.’ 

Little Gerald came down and watched me, 
too, but from a distance. 

That night I was still so hungry after 
dinner that I walked down to the village to 
get some candy. The owner of the general 


store, learning that I was the Maltbys’ new 
hand, grunted: ‘You and him’ll make a farm 
out of it yet,” and when I told him I wanted to 
buy some gumdrops for ‘the little Maltby 


boy,’ he said: ‘Best get him some poison, 
and I'll sell it to you, too.’ 

The next day Mr Maltby went off to church 
early. I gave Gerald the gumdrops, which 
seemed to please him very much, and as he 
munched he spoke his first words to me. 
“When are you going to quit?’ he asked. He 
popped another gumdrop into his small 
mouth, and said: ‘All the others quit, you 
know.’ He carefully chose a big black gum- 
drop, and added: ‘They mostly left in the 
middle of the night. I’m the only one who 
ever saw them go.’ 

“Why did they quit?’ I asked. 

*I guess they didn’t like it here,’ he answered, 
smiling. ‘Before you came, I heard Father 
say to Mother that this time he’d hire anybody 
he could get, even a cripple.’ 


T was the first weekend of my new life 

with the Maltbys. Mr Maltby made 

his circuit weekly, and irritably, among the 
law, the stones, and God. He never did sit 
down to give me a dissertation on Black- 
stone, nor did he ever take time to reveal the 


THE BITER BIT 
faith with which he inspired his congregations. 
All I learned from him was what I over- 
heard from my table in the kitchen. Mrs 
Maltby would listen silently to her husband’s 
outbursts, but she always tried, however 
ineffectually, to curb Gerald’s predilection for 
repeating malicious rumour. She also tried to 
be just and fair to me, but with all her earnest 
effort she seemed constitutionally unable to 
give me enough food. Almost every night, I 
schemed, alternately, how to get more to eat 
and how to get my trunk down to the station 
in secret, but I did nothing. 

When I had been at Tuppers Bridge Farm, 
as the place was called, for two weeks Mr 
Maltby came out on Friday and expressed 
himself as reasonably pleased with the amount 
of rock I had dislodged and piled in various 
spots. Now, he said, we should begin getting 
it off the fields with a stoneboat and putting 
it on the fences. For this we needed a work- 
horse; the carriage-horse, Kitty, couldn’t be 
used for such a purpose, of course. 

Early the next morning Mr Maltby left 
for Hadlyme, across the Connecticut River, 
saying he would buy a horse at a market 
there. That evening, in spite of my prayers 
that harm of some sort might come to him, he 
returned triumphantly with just about the 
biggest horse I had ever seen. Their arrival 
certainly caused a sensation. Gerald refused 
to go near the huge beast and took refuge in 
the house. Mrs Maltby cried: ‘Oh, he’s 
just too terribly big, Edgar! He’ll frighten 
Kitty to death.’ Later, at dinner, she said: 
*He’s probably a tremendous eater, too.’ 

I was pretty unnerved, myself. All my 
childhood I had run freely among the 
hucksters’ nags of the East Side and 
Harlem, but this brown horse with challeng- 
ing head and flashing eyes was so gigantic 
and powerful-looking that I dreaded the 
thought of having to handle him. 

Mr Maltby was very much pleased with his 
acquisition, however. ‘I have named him 
Goliath,’ he said, ‘and I did not get him 
without a battle.” 

He told Mrs Maltby and me Goliath was 
the only horse he had wanted at the market, 
but the dealer had at first said he was holding 
him for an old customer. Mr Maltby, not to 
be discouraged, kept insisting that he had to 
have the horse, and finally the dealer weakened 
and agreed to let him have him for eighty 
dollars. Mr Maltby paid the money, and 
bought a big wagon, too. But when he 
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harnessed the horse, hitched it to the wagon, 
and was ready to leave, the dealer said he had 
made a mistake in the price. The horse was 
really down in the books for a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, and he asked Mr Maltby 
to give him forty-five dollars more. Mr 
Maltby, saying a sale was a sale, drove 
Goliath off, and the angry dealer ran along- 
side and called Mr Maltby names. 

To make matters worse, there was so much 
traffic on the way to the ferry back across the 
river that Mr Maltby had to walk Goliath, and 
the dealer stayed alongside all the way, 
shouting that Mr Maltby was a swindler and 
a thief. It took a great deal of forbearance 
to listen to this. When Goliath was at last 
aboard the ferry, Mr Maltby’s indignation 
suddenly welled up. He asked the gateman 
to hold the gate for him a minute. ‘Then I 
went over to that miserable dealer,’ he said, 
‘and I kicked him in the stomach.’ 

* Kicked him?’ said Mrs Maltby, recoiling. 

‘It was no more than he deserved,’ said 
her husband, angrily. 

Having told his story, Mr Maltby un- 
hitched Goliath and led him into the barn. 
Since there were only two horse-stalls there, 
Goliath was put next to little Kitty. 

The next day, Sunday, I fed and watered 
the big horse and cleaned his stall, but I was 
very careful how I approached him and was 
nervous all the while I was with him. Early 
on Monday morning, just before Mr Maltby 
left for New York, he gave me my orders. 
After the chores, I was to hitch Goliath to 
the wagon, drive him to a railway-freight 
siding three miles away, and pick up a load 
of lumber. When I got back I was to use 
Goliath to pull stone off the fields. I was to 
go on clearing ground all week. 


ly was with some fear that I got Goliath 
out of the barn and hitched him up, but he 
made no trouble whatever, and after we 
started out for the freight-station I felt much 
easier about him. When we turned into the 
main road he began to trot, and I held the 
reins loosely and felt important to be in 
command of such a tremendous steed. It 
was my first happy moment since I had left 
New York. 

We had gone about half-a-mile when I 
heard strange noises coming from Goliath. It 
sounded as if he was puffing. At first I 
couldn’t believe it; what was there for him 
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to puff about? The road was level, and the 
wagon had no load except my weight—a 
hundred and twenty pounds. And Goliath 
was mighty enough to pull a train. However, 
since he continued to puff, I slowed him to a 
walk, and then, his breathing still being hard, 
I stopped him and let him rest. 

When we started on again, he trotted, but 
in a few minutes he was puffing and panting 
as if he were climbing a steep hill with an 
impossibly heavy load. Then he was seized 
with a succession of heaves that shook his 
whole body. I jumped down from the wagon 
and looked to see if anything was wrong 
with the harness or bridle or bit, but I found 
nothing wrong. In despair I took the bridle 
in my hand and actually pleaded with Goliath 
to tell me what was the matter with him. As 
I stood there, looking up into his agonised 
eyes, he fell into a violent, seemingly endless 
fit of gasping, like nothing I had heard since 
I was a little boy, when I listened to my dying 
tubercular father coughing his lungs out. 
Instantly a wave of pity and compassionate 
love swept over me. I took off my undershirt, 
wiped off Goliath’s sweat with it, wrung it 
out, and kept wiping him till he was dry. All 
the while, I talked soothingly to him, and, to 
my great relief, he finally quieted down and 
breathed normally again. I should have 
turned back at that point, but it was only a 
short distance to the railway-siding, and I was 
afraid to return without the lumber. We 
went forward at a walk. 

Walking made the big horse suffer as much 
as trotting had. A farmer going by in a wagon 
shouted at me: ‘What have you been doing 
to that horse?’ 

I shouted back that it wasn’t my fault. 

A few minutes later a woman in a carriage 
cried to me: ‘I'll have you arrested, you 
young brute!’ 

I couldn’t answer, even to defend myself, 
because by this time I seemed unable to 
breathe myself. 

When we reached the siding I was over- 
joyed to find that the load of lumber I was 
to take was not large. Again I wiped Goliath 
dry, and let him rest for half-an-hour before 
starting back. When we left I walked beside 
him, hoping the absence of my weight would 
somehow make up for that of the lumber. 
Besides, I wanted to be close to him. 

One mile and two hours later a mounted 
State trooper galloped up from behind and 
ordered me to move Goliath over to the side 





of the road and stop. He dismounted, took 
out a pad and pencil, and asked my name and 
the name of my employer. He said he’d had 
complaints about the cruel way I drove my 
horse, that he was going to take me before a 
judge, and that he would ask the judge to 
give me ten days. He softened considerably, 
however, after he heard my story and 
examined Goliath. ‘Poor horse,’ he said. 
*He’s wind-broken.’ 

Then, on hearing how Mr Maltby had 
acquired the horse, he said derisively: ‘Your 
smart farmer fell for the oldest horsedealer’s 
trick in the world. Dope a useless horse and 
sell him, then holler for more money or 
something, and keep the buyer so busy 
arguing that he won’t notice anything if the 
dope wears off too soon.’ 

The trooper told me to walk Goliath 
home, and to take plenty of time about it, 
and he told me to tell Mr Maltby that the 
horse was not to be put out on a public 
highway again. Under other circumstances 
I might have enjoyed this joke on Mr Maltby, 
but, since Goliath was involved, it only filled 
me with more woe. While the trooper wrote 
something in a little black book I tried to 
think how I could help Goliath back to health. 
I knew that rest, sun, good air, and good food 
had helped to cure many sick people, and it 
seemed to me there was no reason why they 
couldn’t do the same for a horse. Human 
medicine, I knew, had made great strides 
since my father died; perhaps horse medicine 
had progressed, too. 

I asked the officer what I must do to help 
Goliath. 

‘Not much you can do,” he answered, as 
he remounted. ‘Put him out to pasture, or 
shoot him.’ 

I don’t know how long I stood there after 
the trooper rode away, and as Goliath and I 
resumed our slow journey my mind was in 
complete tumult. No matter what anybody 
said, J was going to make Goliath well again. 
I would give him such love and care as no 
man before me had ever given an animal. 
Then I thought, with a sinking heart, of the 
Maltbys. How would Mr Maltby like this 
living reminder of his greediness? And Mrs 
Maltby—with her parsimony, how would she 
feel about keeping a horse that could do so 
little work and yet would eat so much? 

For a bitter moment I faced the fact that 
neither of them was likely to agree to maintain 
Goliath in the honourable semi-retirement 


THE BITER BIT 


he needed, and I vividly beheld the fate that 
lay in wait for him. To make it worse, Goliath 
looked at me at just that moment, and I felt 
certain that he knew what I was thinking. I 
reached up, threw my arms around his neck, 
and assured him that everything was going 
to be all right. 


hy bees Goliath and I got back to the 
farm, five hours late, I was just about 
wrung out in mind and body. At some time 
during the last half-hour I had decided that I 
would tell the Maltbys nothing about what had 
happened, but I had reckoned without Mrs 
Maltby. She came swiftly out of the house 
and asked where I’d been so long. When she 
saw how spent Goliath looked, she demanded 
to know why I had used him so hard. In my 
exhaustion, I must have reeled, and, seeing me 
unsteady on my feet, she cried: ‘Have you 
been drinking, boy? Are you a drunkard 
already at your age?’ 

To my later shame, I became indignant. 
Shaking all over, I declared I wasn’t a 
drunkard, and before I knew what I was 
doing I was spilling the whole story. She 
listened to me at first with tense silence, but 
when I told her what the trooper had said 
about Mr Maltby’s falling into a horsedealer’s 
trap a complete change came over her. Her 
face went white, and her lips trembled. And 
then this usually quiet woman let out an 
animal-like cry and fled into the house. 

After a while Mrs Maltby sent Gerald to 
tell me that I was to make my own supper. 
It was my first opportunity to eat my fill in 
the Maltby house, but I was too upset to 
take advantage of it. Gerald, however, who 
shared the meal, ate enough for the two of 
us, and was in the best of spirits. Goliath’s 
misfortune fascinated him, and he kept 
prodding me to tell him more about his 
father and the horsedealer, an incident he 
seemed to relish. 

I didn’t get much rest that night. First, I 
fretted over my betrayal of Goliath, and then, 
only about an hour or so after I had fallen 
asleep, I was awakened by sounds coming 
from the barn. I dressed and hurried there, 
to find that Goliath had gone wild. He was 
having seizures of heaving, and was kicking 
frantically at the sides of his stall and breaking 
its boards. I also saw him bang his head on 
the wall in front of him. It was the nearest I 
have ever seen a horse come to attempting 
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suicide. Poor Kitty was a frightful sight. 
Each time Goliath kicked she threw herself 
against the farther side of her stall, and her 
flank was scraped and bleeding. I washed and 
dressed her wounds, and I talked to her and to 
Goliath, and finally I had them quieted down. 

Both horses looked a little better the next 
morning, but when Mrs Maltby saw what had 
happened to Kitty she said shocking things 
about Mr Maltby—I couldn’t believe it was 
Mrs Maltby speaking—and denounced 
Goliath. 


OUGHT to have known that from that 

time on Goliath was a lost cause, but I 
went right ahead with my plan to save him. 
I found a small stoneboat in the shed—one 
that could be pulled by hand—and the rest 
of that week, whenever I was sure that I 
wasn’t being watched, I tethered Goliath 
under a tree and pulled stone myself. I did 
this every day, and soon convinced myself 
that both Goliath and I were growing stronger. 

Late on Friday afternoon, while Goliath 
and I were resting for a short while, I saw 
Mr Maltby approaching, and I knew at once 
that Mrs Maltby had told him everything. 
He patted Goliath, and for a few minutes not 
a word was spoken. Then he sighed and said: 
‘It’s hard to believe that this magnificent 
beast is wind-broken.’ 

*But he’s getting better,’ I protested. I told 
him how wonderfully Goliath was responding 
to the good care and food at Tuppers Bridge, 
how he hadn’t had a single attack since 
Monday night, how nicely he and Kitty were 
getting along together. And then I couldn’t 
resist an out-and-out lie—I told Mr Maltby 
Goliath’s work was improving every day. 

Mr Maltby looked with some surprise, 
and pleasure at the quantity of new stones 
piled on his fences. ‘You've done a good 
job, boy,’ he said. Then, seeing how my face 
fell when he complimented only me, he added 
quickly: ‘I mean, of course, the horse and 
you.” 

Suddenly I realised that Mr Maltby, too, 
wanted to believe in this wonderful animal, 
and immediately he was restored to my 
esteem and admiration. ‘Keep it up,’ he 
said, smiling, and walked back to the house. 

*Keep it up!’ must surely mean, I thought, 
that Goliath was saved. My heart swelled 
with joy. No fourteen-course dinner at the 
fabulous Delmonico’s could have pleased me 
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more than the light supper Mrs Maltby gave 
me that night. I sped through the two-course 
repast, intending to go down to the village 
store and blow myself on a ten-cent treat for 
the whole family. I remembered, ‘oo, a pair 
of cuff-buttons I had seen at the store, and I 
resolved to get them as something extra for 
Mr Maltby. But just when I was about to go 
I heard Mrs Maltby’s voice in the dining- 
room. The door was closed, and her voice 
was low, but it seemed to cut the air. *...and 
that’s how you've lost good congregations, 
good lawsuits, and good neighbours, too,’ I 
heard her say. Mr Maltby did not reply, and 
it was only then that I realised, with a kind 
of after-hearing, that he had been silent all 
through the meal. Mrs Maltby went on to 
tell him that it was like him to buy the biggest 
horse in sight and think he was getting the 
biggest bargain, and to fall in with a horse- 
dealer’s trick and think he was outsmarting 
the dealer, just as it had been typical of him to 
buy a stone farm cheap and think he could 
turn it into a paradise, when all he had been 
able to do was to make himself and his family 
miserable there. 

Still Mr Maltby had nothing to say, nor 
was there a cheep out of Gerald. Although 
I couldn’t see him, I was sure that he was 
quietly savouring the whole thing, but the 
performance was sickening me. I was eaves- 
dropping on the fall of a man in his own home. 
I rose from my chair, meaning to slip out the 
back way, when Mrs Maltby’s next words 
stopped me dead. ‘And as for that miserable 
horse of yours,’ I heard her say, ‘either 
you take him back to that dealer and get your 
money, or you sell him to the butcher.’ 

Forgetting that I was only the hired hand 
and, worse yet, an eavesdropper, I rushed 
into the dining-room, crying: ‘You can’t 
send him to the butcher!’ 

*Young man,’ said Mrs Maltby, ‘go to 
your room. When I want advice from you, 
I’ll send for you.’ 

Desperately, I turned to Mr Maltby and 
said: *There’s something I’ve been wanting 
to tell you, Mr Maltby. Till Goliath is all 
better, I’d like to pay for his feed. You can 
take it out of my wages.’ 

Mr Maltby’s face swelled suddenly and 
grew very red. ‘Thank you,’ he said in a 
stifled voice. ‘Thank you, boy. That is 
very noble and manly of you, but it won't 
be necessary. Now go to your room, as 
Mrs Maltby says, and don’t worry. I give 





you my word that Goliath will not go to 
the butcher.’ 


I WENT down to the barn and stayed with 
Goliath for a bit. I thought he looked 
pleased to see me. For the first time, he nosed 
over to me, as if expressing his friendship. 
When I returned to the house and went to 
my room I could still hear angry voices, mostly 
Mrs Maltby’s, and then all was quiet. I had 
put out my light and was lying in bed wonder- 
ing about the whole thing when there was a 
soft little knock at my door. It was Gerald, 
in his white nightshirt. ‘Mother won,’ he 
whispered, as I let him in. 

‘But your father gave me his word,’ I 
said. 

‘Oh, Goliath isn’t going to the butcher,’ 
Gerald said. ‘The butcher is an enemy of 
Father’s.” 

I asked him what he meant, then, by saying 
his mother had won. 


_ house. 


THE BITER BIT 


‘Goliath is going to the Morgan Lake Duck 
Farm to-morrow,’ he said happily. ‘They use 
lots of horsemeat there, to fatten their ducks.’ 

I didn’t speak or raise my hand, but he 
fled. When the anger and the succeeding 
numbness had worn off, it was after two 
o’clock in the morning. I gathered all my 
belongings and packed them in my trunk. 
Then I got the wheelbarrow that stood outside 
my door and tied strips of burlap around the 
iron rim of its wheel so that it wouldn’t make 
too much noise. I put my trunk on the wheel- 
barrow and trundiled it out to the road. 

It was a still, bright night. There was no 
sound from the barn, so Goliath must have 
been resting peacefully. When I had gone a 
fair distance and felt safe I set down the 
wheelbarrow and paused to look back at the 
I thought I saw something white at 
one of. the upper windows. I suppose it 
was Gerald in his nightshirt, silently watching 
me go like all the others who had quit in 
the night. 


June First Story: The Schism by Ronald Blythe. 


Villanelle 


Up climbs the lark to fill the sky 
On small, unruly, boisterous wing, 
To circle heaven with its cry; 


While other birds, that lower fly, 
Content themselves in trees to sing, 
Up climbs the lark to fill the sky 


With notes that fall like jewels by; 
The lark is such a tiny thing 
To circle heaven with its cry. 


The dome of blue is not too high 
For this wild bird to have its fling. 
Up climbs the lark to fill the sky, 


So small as to elude the eye, 
While clear the haunting echoes ring, 
To circle heaven with its cry. 


No bird more blithe when days are dry, 
And hot the sun and fair the spring; 
Up climbs the lark to fill the sky, 

To circle heaven with its cry. 


ERNESTINE BRYCE. 





Micro-Climates 


T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN 


T= study of micro-climates and environ- 
ments is one of the most recent forms of 
research. The gardeners of the Cistercian 
and Benedictine abbeys certainly knew how 
to use the micro-climates in their walled- 
gardens to the best advantage, and the apricots 
from as far north as Pluscarden, inland from 
the Moray Firth in north-east Scotland, were 
deservedly famous as early as 1450. But in 
the main it was left to the birds and the 
beasts to realise that micro-climates had a 
considerable influence on the comfort of 
their lives. 

On warm summer nights cattle lie in the 
thickest grass they can find, where the ground 
is cool, while in spring and autumn, when the 
nights are cold, they choose the warmer 
bare ground. Plovers nest on light sandy 
soil in preference to clay, partridges roost on 
high ground where the cool air drains away 
and not in the valleys where it collects, and 
hares and rabbits lie in their forms in the 
long grass, where they may be ten degrees 
warmer than in the open on a winter day. 

Rabbits, in spite of their warm fur, seem to 
be peculiarly sensitive to small changes of 
temperature. In my town garden I am visited 
every winter by wild rabbits who invariably 
discover my compost-heap, where the decaying 
vegetation gives out a certain amount of 
warmth. They burrow under the heap and 
defy the winter weather in their centrally- 
heated home. In their wild burrows they can 
be about ten degrees cooler in the summer or 
warmer in the winter by going down to their 
lower floors. Anyone who has done many 
days’ ferreting for rabbits in the winter knows 
that they are all in the deep burrows, and it 
means a deep dig if a ferret lies up with a 
rabbit that will not bolt. 

On a rabbit-warren in sandy soil the ground 
for quite a large area round the holes is 
covered with the sandy spoil that the rabbits 
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have excavated to make their burrows. On 
this sandy area it is noticeable that the hoar- 
frost so thick on the grass elsewhere is absent 
during late spring frosts; a chance remark 
on this point by an amateur scientist who had 
been making a study of temperature condi- 
tions in rabbit-burrows pointed the way for 
man to use the stored up heat of the sun in the 
underground layers of the soil to counter- 
balance the loss of heat by radiation at night, 
and so save valuable fruit crops from frost- 
damage in the spring. 

On the cranberry marshes of Wisconsin the 
cranberry bushes grow in the dark peat, 
which dissipates a great part of the sun’s 
heat during the day in evaporating the 
moisture. There is thus only a poor supply 
of heat stored up in the soil and on a clear 
night this cannot make up the loss of heat by 
radiation, and the berries are frozen. But if 
the peat is covered with a two-inch layer of 
coarse sand, which becomes very warm in the 
sun, the supply of heat stored underground 
during the day is sufficient to balance the 
loss by radiation at night and the frost is 
averted. The minimum temperature of the 
surface of a sanded area of the bog is often 
10° F. higher than the temperature of the 
surface of the peat-bog, and the rise over the 
sand is continued in a lesser degree in the air 
over the sand in comparison with the air over 
the peat. So long as the day is sunny, a 
frost at night is almost impossible on the 
sanded areas of the bog; only when a cool 
sunless day is followed by a clear night is 
frost-damage likely in these areas. 

Cranberries begin to grow freely as long as 
the mean air and soil temperatures are both 
above 42° F. On a sanded area this means 
from about mid-May to the end of October. 
The vulnerable season is from the end of May, 
when the buds have swollen, through blossom- 
time in June to about mid-August, when the 





berries ripen. After that, for another few 
weeks, the terminal buds for next year are in 
danger, and during the freeze in August 1904 
about half that year’s crop and a quarter of 
the buds for the next season were destroyed 
with the loss of about 50,000 barrels of cran- 
berries. In recent years losses have been 
much reduced thanks to the sanding of the 
peat. 


work on frost protection in the United 
States encouraged me to do some similar 
work on the coming of spring underground in 
this country. With good-sized beds of sand, 
loam, and clay, and a set of thermometers at 
the surface and underground in a typical 
Edinburgh walled-garden, I kept continuous 
observations for many months on the effect of 
various soils and other man-made micro- 
environments on the temperature under- 
ground at a depth of four inches and on the 
beginnings of growth of crops. It was soon 
very evident that a sandy soil warmed up in 
the spring quicker than a garden loam and that 
a clay soil was undoubtedly very slow in 
warming up. After ten days’ fine weather in 
May, with good sun and clear nights, the mean 
temperature at the four-inch depth rose 15° F. 
under the sand, 12° under the loam, and only 
8° under the clay; also the surface of the clay 
was frozen on most nights, and the sand 
surface only on one night out of the ten. 

My results also showed that the claim made 
by monastic and Elizabethan gardeners that 
the ground beneath south-facing walls was 
much warmer than the rest of the garden was 
well founded, and this was undoubtedly the 
reason for their success in growing grapes, 
figs, and peaches on the walls of their houses 
and gardens. In May, the garden border 
under the south-facing wall in my garden in 
Edinburgh was about 10° F. warmer at the 
surface and as much as 5° F. warmer at the 
four-inch depth than the rest of the garden. 
It was also 5° F. warmer at the surface at 
night, due to the partial check of radiation to 
a half-open sky and to the radiation from the 
hot wall going on for some time into the 
night. 

After keeping records for several years, an 
empirical rule for forecasting frost from the 
maximum temperature at the four-inch depth 
became apparent. So long as the maximum 
four-inch depth temperature was above 52° F. 
the chance of a surface frost in a calm clear 


MICRO-CLIMATES 


night that followed was negligible, but if the 
maximum four-inch temperature was much 
below 52° F. a surface frost was inevitable 
if the ensuing night was calm and clear. This 
rule, of course, is only true for a deep sandy 
loam that dries quickly at the surface in a few 
sunny days such as I have in my garden. The 
same rule worked for a very similar soil at 
Starcross in Devon, but other soils would 
have to be tested on their own merits. 


EEPING records of underground tem- 
peratures during winter showed how 
efficient snow and frozen soil were in protect- 
ing the roots of plants from extremes of cold. 
Snow is a very poor conductor and acts as a 
blanket to the earth, keeping in the warmth 
of the lower layers and keeping out the frost 
in the air above. A layer of frozen soil acts in 
the same way, and the temperature above the 
snow or the frozen layer of earth may fall to 
zero and yet hardly affect the four-inch depth 
temperature at all. In my garden a tem- 
perature of about 12° F. for twelve con- 
secutive hours was needed for the frost to reach 
the four-inch depth, and under six inches of 
snow an average temperature of 15° F. for 
thirty-six hours above the snow only reduced 
the four-inch depth temperature 1° F. 

This naturally led to experiments to see 
what the thermal efficiency of other covers 
were, and, in particular, how much protection 
a rabbit’s form gave. The temperature of the 
surface of the soil under two-inch-deep 
coverings of manure, dead leaves, and natural 
moss and long grass was compared with the 
open surface temperature on many frosty 
nights. The maximum thermal efficiences 
were 6° F. for manure, 7° F. for fallen leaves, 
and 10° F. for natural moss and long grass. 

This figure for manure appears to confirm 
the claim of the Leicestershire graziers that 
the collection of the bullocks’ droppings in 
the summer, and the respreading of them and 
some added farmyard manure on the field in 
the winter, tends to make the grass grow 
earlier in the spring. Experiments showed 
that the extra heat generated in the manure 
by the sun and the protection from loss of 
heat at night did produce a higher mean 
temperature at the four-inch depth under 
manured grass than under plain grass. The 
efficiency of fallen leaves is borne out by the 
hedgehog in his choice of place for his winter 
sleep, and the sheltering effect of moss and 
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long grass is used by the mole to keep his runs 
in action in frosty weather. 


O far we have been accustomed to think of 
the soil surface as the hottest place in the 
day and the coldest during the night. But 
the thermal efficiency of the rabbit’s form and 
the covering of moss and long grass has 
shown us that with a growing crop the 
warmest place by day and the coldest by night 
tends to be near the level of the top of the 
densest vegetation and that this active surface 
rises as the crop grows. At midday in August 
the surface of the soil in a thick bed of stocks 
and asters was 70° F., at the level of the top 
of thickest vegetation it was 80° F., and the 
air a few inches above that was 74° F. The 
warmest place in a potato crop was about 
two-thirds of the way up the haulms. In a 
young rye-grass and white-clover sward at 
midday in August the soil surface was 77° F., 
at the top of the densest sward it was 85° F., 
and 80° F. an inch above that. 

This explains why the farmers in East 
Anglia and the Midlands sow their new leys 
with a nurse-crop of oats, so that the young 
grass and clover seedlings may escape the 
drought. For the oats do literally nurse the 
young grasses and clovers, as they get their 
food and water at a greater depth than the 
seedlings and by their extra height they lift 
the zone of extremes of heat and cold well 


above the young tender plants. The thickness 
of the oat crop also produces a high humidity 
at ground-level and so effectively combats the 
drought. 

The grasshopper knows all about this zone 
of high temperature at the top of the thick 
grass, and on a hot sunny day it climbs out to 
the coolness of the tall grasses, but when the 
sun is clouded over it returns to the warmth 
of the top of thick grass again. The behaviour 
of many insects is often decided by humidity 
and not temperature. The wood-louse lying 
underneath a slate in full sunshine may be 
at a surprisingly high temperature, but is 
quite happy so long as the ground beneath 
the slate is damp and the humidity high, but 
put it under the same slate on dry sandy soil 
and it will die quickly if it does not escape 
and seek shelter elsewhere. The maggot of 
the blowfly in the wool of sheep only thrives 
when the humidity in the wool is relatively 
high; our old shepherd used to consult his 
piece of seaweed hanging in the porch of his 
cottage to discover the days of high humidity 
when he must be keenly on the watch for 
sheep struck by the fly. 

Micro-climates and environments are by 
their very nature suitable subjects for re- 
search by amateur scientists with a minimum 
of necessary equipment and expense, and the 
usefulness of their results may be out of all 
proportion to the time and money they 
expend on the work. 


Compensation 
Where are the flutes which used to call for dancing, 


Where are the violins? 


The small, slow boats sailing to distant islands, 
The whitewashed, sun-soaked inns? 
Where are the fabulous and flower-filled valleys, 


Temple and waterfall? 


Are they still there, waiting for my exploring, 
Beyond my garden wall? 


I hear the voices of the children calling, 

Eager and gay and shrill, 

As they launch their punt in the shallow water; 
Upon the kitchen sill 

Three jam-jars hold the wilting flowers they gathered 
And brought me in hot hands: 

I am the counsellor in their exploring— 

Farewell, far foreign lands! 


ELIZABETH HUMPHREYS. 





A Forgotten Scottish Inventor 


Thomas Brunton and His Stud-Link 
Chain Cable 





Cc. D. BRUNTON 
(His Grand-Nephew) 


N the afternoon of the 2nd of April 1833 

a tall, handsome, fashionably-dressed 
man was proceeding from the direction of 
Regent’s Park towards Harley Street when he 
was knocked down by a runaway horse and 
carriage and fatally injured. A few days later 
a London newspaper published an account 
of the accident and wrote as follows of the 
deceased. ‘On Thursday 11th inst. the mortal 
remains of Thomas Brunton, Esq., of 12 
Park Square, Regent’s Park, were interred 
in his family vault in the Scotch Church, 
Regent Square . . . Mr Brunton was of the 
firm of Messrs Thomas and William Brunton 
at Limehouse, the inventors of the patent 
chain cable by which many valuable lives 
have been saved. He was a scientific and 
excellent man.’ 

Thomas Brunton was born in 1774 at 
Faughill, near the small village of Bowden, 
Roxburghshire. He was the son of William 
Brunton and his wife Margaret Spalding. He 
inherited his mother’s fine character, intel- 
ligence, and good looks. His grandfather, 
George Brunton, had married in 1707 Helen 
Clark, a niece of Sir John Clark of Penicuik, 
a Lord Commissioner of the Union and ‘one 
of its most estimable statesmen,’ according to 
Sir George Trevelyan in his England under 
Queen Anne. 

Thomas Brunton appears to have served 
an apprenticeship in engineering in Edinburgh 
and to have gone to London in his early 
twenties. Little is known of his life and work 
until 1813, when he obtained patent No. 3671 
of the 26th March of that year relating to 
‘ships’ anchors, windlasses, and chain cables 
or moorings.’ 


T= first practical experiments in substitut- 
ing iron for the old hempen ships’ cables 
were made at the beginning of the 19th 
century by Captain Samuel Brown, R.N. In 
1808 he approached the Admiralty with his 
patent design for chain cables, and in the 
following two years he made a voyage in a 
vessel, the Penelope, fitted out with rigging and 
cables made from his chains. On his return 
he submitted a report which decided the 
Admiralty to fit out four war-vessels with his 
cables. In 1812 Brown erected works at 
Millwall, Poplar. 

The new chain cables, however, were not 
yet perfect and were liable to stretch and 
rupture. The technical defect of these cables 
was, according to an article which appeared in 
The Philosophical Magazine for October 
1814, ‘most happily obviated in another 
mode of construction, for which the inventor, 
Mr Thomas Brunton of the Commercial 
Road, has likewise obtained a patent. In 
Mr Brunton’s chain cable, that arrangement 
which can most effectively resist every solicita- 
tion to change the form of any of the links— 
or, in other words, that form of link which 
shall present the substance of the iron in the 
best possible position for bringing the whole 
mass into equal action when assailed by an 
external force—has been most successfully 
adopted. Nor do we hesitate to state our 
firm conviction that if two chains made of 
iron of the same size and quality, one on 
Captain Brown’s construction, and one on 
Mr Brunton’s, were tried against each other 
the latter would tear the former asunder, 
while itself would remain uninjured. In a 
word, such are the science and skill displayed 
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in the construction of Mr Brunton’s link that 
we think it by no means possible to improve it, 
the whole length and substance of every 
link being brought into equal action on every 
application of strain.’ 

The article goes on to examine at length the 
technical specifications of Thomas Brunton’s 
patent. A recent perusal of these specifica- 
tions in the Patent Office indicates that, 
although cables had been made with studs 
across the links prior to 1813, Thomas 
Brunton so improved the arrangement of the 
studs as to render them more effective and 
at the same time to reduce the weight of the 
cable for a given length thereof. Chain cables 
are of two kinds—open-link and stud-link. 
The latter consists of a transverse stud or 
brace inserted in each link to keep the sides 
from collapsing under strain, and this in- 
creases by 50 per cent the load which the 
chain can bear. 


OMAS BRUNTON, in association at 

first with a Mr Middleton, and later with 
his brother William, set up a factory near 
Limehouse Church, Commerical Road, where 
he produced his patent chain cable. A water- 
colour painting and a plan of the property 
showing it to have been of some importance, 


and an old print, now lost, depicted a row of 
houses in the vicinity, known in the family as 
Thomas Brunton’s Alms Houses. These 
houses still exist under the name of Brunton 
Cottages, Brunton Place, Stepney, and, 
although no record has survived showing that 
they were a charitable foundation, they appear 
to have been erected by Thomas Brunton, 
and they perpetuate his name and confirm 
the former existence of his works in the 
neighbourhood. 

Thomas Brunton’s foreman, Mr Fuller, 
invented a machine for proving chain cables 
at his factory. Telford, the famous engineer, 
wrote to Brunton: ‘I have no hesitation in 
authorising you to state my perfect satis- 
faction in regard to the proofs made upon the 
strength of iron by means of your excellent 
engine, which does credit to the ingenious 
artist and his employers. I also approve much 
of your chain links, and have no doubt of 
their being a valuable substitute for hempen 
cables.’ 


OMAS BRUNTON and his brother 
William were men of fashion and taste. 
Thomas’s interest in art and literature is 
shown by his collection of pictures and books. 
He was a good horseman and a lover of 
horses, if one may judge by several equine 
portraits which he seems to have had specially 
painted. He was a personal friend of Sir 
George Hayter, Court Painter to King 
William IV and to Queen Victoria. A large 
and handsome portrait of Thomas Brunton 
was painted by Sir George in 1832. The offer 
of a bequest of this portrait has recently been 
accepted by the National Maritime Museum. 
Only a very few letters of Thomas Brunton 
have survived, and these are confined to the 
years 1799 and 1800. They are written in the 
fine flowing hand of the period, and are 
addressed to his brother George in Roxburgh- 
shire. They contain some interesting refer- 
ences to current affairs. 


OMAS BRUNTON’S flourishing manu- 
facture of his patent chain cable did not 
long survive his sudden and untimely death. 
His brother William sold the factory in 1839, 
and died two years later. Their sister’s 
memorial to them in the Presbyterian Church, 
Regent Square, reads as follows: ‘Erected 
by Miss Margaret Brunton of Ladhope, 
Roxburghshire, in affectionate and grateful 
remembrance of her brothers Thomas Brunton, 
Esq., and William Brunton, Esq., both of 12 
Park Square, Regent’s Park, the former of 
whom died on 2 April 1833 aged 58, and the 
latter on 1 September 1841 aged 60.’ 
Margaret Brunton and her brother James 
in 1842 gave £500 in trust for the poor of 
Bowden in memory of their brothers. James 
was the only one of the family who married. 
One of his sons became the eminent scientist 
and physician Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton. 
It is surprising that Thomas Brunton’s 
invention has not been recorded in the usual 
works of reference. This was perhaps partly 
due to his early death leaving no descendants 
to carry on his patent chain cable works and 
to perpetuate his name. His invention of the 
improved stud-link chain cable has, however, 
stood the test of time, and the fact that it is 
still in universal use on all the seven seas 
justifies his claim to be remembered. 


IR 





The Valley Nurse 





MARY MOLINE 


E Chinese had nicknames for all of us 

foreigners, although it was not until 
after my internment by the Japanese, and I had 
returned to my hospital in The Valley, that 
they confessed to mine. 

I was the only foreigner in The Valley, and 
so I came to feel part of it. I wore the same 
clothes as the inhabitants, ate the same food, 
suffered the same rats playing hide-and-seek 
over my head. The bugs and fleas, legacy of 
wars, human frailty, and ignorance, crawled 
and hopped without any noticeable racial 
preference. It seemed I was accepted. 

One day a group of us sat cross-legged, 
laughing, and talking together light-heartedly 
outside the derelict skeleton of our hospital 
with its broken windows and leaking roof. 
We had no drugs, no dressings, not even a 
doctor; just myself as nurse and a band of 
unskilled friendly labour. It was a time of 
civil war. We were not politically well- 
informed. Sometimes Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops swooped down on us, and sometimes 
Mao Tse-tung’s. Whichever it was, we tried 
to treat them as our friends, and yet always 
the atmosphere seemed thick with suspicion 
and distrust. But sometimes both sides 
would forget all about us for weeks on end 
and there would come a wonderful peace to 
The Valley and for a short time we would 


forget the sight of uniforms and the sound of 
guns. 

It was in one of these welcome interludes 
that we sat chatting as though there were no 
such thing as wars and executions. We were 
discussing how to get drugs, and someone 
suggested that I should bicycle through no- 
man’s-land to the Lotus Town, fifty miles 
away, where the necessary equipment and 
drugs could be obtained free of charge 
through the health service, at that time con- 
trolled by Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 
The suggestion was greeted by delighted 
agreement from one of the group, who shouted 
with laughter saying: ‘That’s right, only the 
Blind-Wood will be allowed through no- 
man’s-land, so of course she must go.’ 

* Blind-Wood?’ I asked. ‘Wood’ was my 
surname, but why ‘blind’? 

‘Yes, don’t you know that’s what you are 
called by everyone? It’s the way you believe 
every story you are told. All the ricksha men 
for miles round compete to do a deal with 
you. Indeed you’re the Blind-Wood.’ The 
whole group joined in happy laughter. 

Blind-Wood! So that’s what my friends 
thought of me. Without a doubt I was a 
credulous fool. I should have understood 
long before this that, with the Chinese, 
bargaining at its worst is only an exhilarating 
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duel of wits, and, needless to say, they had 
always won with me. 

But, for all their winning, they were very 
kindly and in spite of my nickname, perhaps 
because of it, I was altogether theirs. Nothing 
and no one was allowed to take malicious 
advantage of my blindness. It was inevitable 
that I should pay for my misfortune with 
money, but money was as free as air with 
foreigners. Chinese needed money for food, 
but foreigners were nourished on the courtesy 
and friendliness of the Chinese. 

*So, Blind-Wood,’ teased one of the party, 
“to-morrow, after the noon-food, you will 
mount your bicycle, and, if the wind is follow- 
ing, you will be blown to the Lotus Town the 
same evening.’ 

I agreed. There were no soldiers in The 
Valley. Probably I should contact both 
sides somewhere on the road. I was ‘not 
unduly alarmed by the thought, as I enjoyed 
these trips on the rugged, hilly, lonely, and 
at the same time friendly, roads because of 
their great familiarity and because of the 
wayside inns with their boiling soup, and hot 
dumplings, and their large families, entirely 
natural, even to their insatiable curiosity 
about each one of their guests. The fact that 
I should be passing through the hazards of 
no-man’s-land only disturbed me when I 
heard actual shooting, of which I was terrified. 


Talking to men, to whichever side they 
belonged, was like an interesting game, and 
I knew many of those I met must have dear 
ones in The Valley. 


FTER the noon-food, then, the Blind- 
Wood mounted her bicycle to the delight 
of her Chinese friends. ‘So long,’ they called. 

*So long,’ 'I replied. 

The air was clean and fresh with the promise 
of spring. There was always so much suffer- 
ing in China, and yet the spring never failed 
to bring fresh hope. The wind, however, was 
against me, instead of blowing me on. Time 
was being lost in a vain struggle with the 
elements. It was only on my bicycle that I 
worried about time in China. It mattered 
because of the darkness and the ease with 
which I lost my way. I had gone only two- 
thirds of the journey when the sun set, and, 
although the stars came out, it was too dark 
for me to be sure I was on the main road, 
which had not been distinguishable for some 
time. I soon found myself in a thickly- 
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wooded village. I knew it must be either 
that or a cemetery, for there are no other 
wooded places in that part of China, but I 
could see no houses. Then all the dogs 
started to bark ferociously, and sharply 
a voice shouted: ‘Halt! What's your 
business?’ 

It flashed across my mind that I might be 
shot without a chance to explain, and I 
wondered how soon the news would get home. 
Anyway, it would be something that I had 
been going to get drugs. ‘From The Valley 
Hospital to get drugs in the town,’ I shouted 
back. 

‘Oh, you must be The Valley doctor,’ said 
the boy sentry. ‘That’s all right. Come on.’ 

‘I’ve lost my way,’ I told him. ‘Where can 
I stay?’ 

‘Come with me,’ he said. 

So together we went along, chatting as 
though we were old friends, and I was not 
even sure to which side he belonged. We 
passed a group of men lying on the ground. 
He beckoned to one of them to take me to an 
inn. We had not far to go, and as soon as 
we arrived a guest recognised me as the only 
foreigner in these parts. ‘If it isn’t The 
Valley doctor!’ he cried delightedly, doing me 
too much honour, for I am only a nurse. 

The guests made room for me to join their 
circle, but I was tired and anxious to make 
an early start the next morning. The big 
jovial landlord looked disappointed when I 
told him that I wanted nothing to eat, only a 
bed, but I wanted that badly. ‘Come,’ he 
said, ‘you shall have the best room I have got, 
and the best brick bed.’ 

I followed him through two yards, each 
surrounded by stables and human living- 
quarters. In the third he showed me into a 
large mud room with a brick bed on each 
side. Instead of the customary square table 
in the centre, there was an enormous and 
newly-painted coffin. 

The landlord beamed as he pointed to my 
bed and then to the coffin. ‘That is my 
grandmother,’ he proudly announced. ‘Her 
coffin cost a lot of money, more than we 
could easily afford, but we could not do less. 
You will not mind sharing this big room with 
her?’ 

I felt ashamed of my reactions. They were 
wrong. I tried to overcome them as I replied 
that it was a beautiful room, and a very 
splendid coffin. I was sure I should sleep 
well. 





The Blind-Wood spent a vigilant night 
with an unusually perceptive vision, waiting 
to flee at the first sight of the ghost of the 
landlord’s grandmother. 

The time dragged on until through the torn 
paper covering the window I saw a streak of 
light. As I had not undressed, and as I could 
find no water to wash with, I woke the land- 
lord, paid my bil], and once more mounted my 
bicycle. 


I FOUND my way to the Lotus Town. I 
got the drugs and a permit for barrows to 
leave with them for The Valley. All this had 
to be officially signed by the Commander-in- 
Chief at the town. 

It was slow going and very tiring escorting 
the barrows, but it was wonderful to have all 
the drugs and equipment so long needed in 
The Valley and to have cut through all the 
red-tape and procured the official permits. 

Towards evening we came to a wayside 
inn fifteen miles south of the Lotus Town. 
We were tired, and decided to have a meal 
there. A rough-looking soldier was lounging 
on a stool. He asked to see our pass. He 
scowled. ‘You can’t go to The Valley,’ he 
said. 

‘But what’s wrong?’ we asked. 

He waved the pass and said: ‘This isn’t 
valid any longer. The enemy are in The 
Valley. Are you one of them? You want to 
supply them with drugs?’ 

In vain I tried to explain that I didn’t care 
who was in The Valley. There were people 
who were sick, and I was a nurse. The soldier 
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spat contemptuously. I must return with the 
drugs and explain to the Commander-in- 
Chief at the town. 

And so, tired and frustrated, we returned 
to the town. For several days I waited to see 
the Commander-in-Chief. At first the drugs 
were put under lock and key at the barracks. 
*They will be quite safe here,’ said the 
Commanding officer. 

*But what about the poor people in The 
Valley?’ 

‘If you took them there the Communists 
would make you use them for themselves.’ 

‘But there would at least be some for the 
workers. Please let me take them. It won’t 
effect the outcome of the war.’ 

“We can’t afford to let them have our 
drugs,” the officer repeated. 

‘And when they come here to this town,’ 
I asked, ‘what will happen to the drugs 
then?’ 

‘You think they'll come here?’ shouted the 
officer. ‘Impossible! Never!’ But finally 
he allowed me to leave the drugs in the 
custody of friends in the town. And as a 
special concession I was allowed a permit 
for myself to The Valley. 

It was a disappointing return, but three 
weeks later my prophecy was fulfilled by the 
Communists taking the Lotus Town. I made 
another trip, and without much difficulty 
brought back all that had previously been 
allocated by the other side for the benefit of 
The Valley Hospital. 

How the people laughed and said: ‘We 
knew that they would let the Blind-Wood 
through.” 


Sparrows 


Haunting sweet the lapwings cry 
High above the moor, 

But the friendly little sparrows 
Peck around the door. 


Blackbird plays his sweet, clear flute 
In the shade of leaves, 

But the merry little sparrows 
Twitter in the eaves. 


Skylark’s rain of silver notes 
Fall on sunlit downs, 

But the darling little sparrows 
Chirrup in the towns. 


Fay RAMSDAILE. 





The Army Tackles Illiteracy 





HUGH WILSON 


yusw ATKINS joined the Regular 
Army before the start of the 1939-45 War 
and he got on well in all he did until he had 
to sign his documents. He could not write. 
It was not a case of physical disability. He 
had never been taught, and there were many 
more like him, who just had to ‘make their 
mark’ on personal documents and when 
signing for their pay. The war brought thou- 
sands more illiterate and backward men and 
it was soon realised that steps would have to 
be taken to cope with the problem. 

In 1943 Preliminary Education Centres 
(P.E.C.s) were started, and courses in reading, 
writing, and spelling were organised at these 
Centres. After the war the P.E.C.s kept on 
with their task, because it was found that 
approximately two per cent of each fort- 
nightly National Service intake were illiterate 
or very backward. The intakes still have such 
a percentage and the P.E.C.s are as busy as 
ever and becoming increasingly proficient in 
the job they do. 

A course for Regular soldiers is from six to 
twelve weeks, depending on the rate of 
progress, but for National Servicemen, un- 
fortunately, six weeks is the maximum length. 
Such courses do not promise to make the 
students fully literate. That is well-nigh an 
impossibility. Their purpose is to set the 
students on the way to literacy by giving them 
a desire to learn and a confidence in their 
abilities to improve themselves. Successful 
teaching at the P.E.C.s can only be done after 
such a desire and confidence are established. 

The students go to the Centres after a fort- 
night’s service. Usually they are homesick 
and disinterested in most things, especially 
reading and writing. Home, a girl-friend, and 
the cookhouse are their sole interests. They 
must be acclimatised, so to speak, and made 
to feel a bit happier. They are given tests in 
reading, comprehension, spelling, and arith- 
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metic so that their ability in those subjects may 
be assessed. The comprehension test is to 
find out if the student understood what he 
read in the reading test. The ability is calcu- 
lated in years, and at the end of a course the 
students get the same tests. From the results 
of those two tests an improvement in years 
and months can be calculated. 

In the classroom the instructor’s first job is 
to get to know each man he has—not just in 
name, but in all personal particulars. He must 
know and understand each man in his charge. 
The first difficulty arises here, because as a 
man becomes more mature his interests be- 
come more specific, and he may well resent 
any intrusion into what he considers a private 
affair. The students often have a sense of 
defeat and an inferiority complex. They have 
very little confidence in themselves. All these 
defects must be got rid of before any real 
learning can begin. 

With a view to understanding his students, 
the instructor interviews each man and writes 
up case-histories, each containing the man’s 
personal particulars, causes of illiteracy, 
details of schooling, hobbies and interests, 
home-life, educational ability as obtained 
from the tests, and any other information 
which will be of use. 

Class teaching, as such, is completely futile 
because of the different abilities in each class. 
Individual teaching is the only means of 
success. For this purpose, classes are limited 
to as small numbers as possible. Twelve is 
about the most that can be handled effectively. 
A class is broken up into groups according to 
reading-age, and in this way individual 
coaching within each group is made easier. 

This individual coaching is important, for 
it is usually something the student never had 
before at school, on account of being in large 
classes. He now realises that an interest is 
being taken in him, and his gradual improve- 
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ments give him confidence in his own ability 
to succeed. 


reasons for there being so many back- 

ward and illiterate people are to be 

found in the instructors’ case-history books 

under the heading ‘Causes of Illiteracy.’ 

These causes are many and far too varied for 

individual mention here. There are, however, 
general causes. 

Private A is the type of student the P.E.C.s 
get. He was a likeable person, but Fate had 
been very unkind to him right from birth. He 
came from London and before being evacu- 
ated did very little schooling. His school was 
bombed and no alternative accommodation 
could be found. This rather suited young A, 
because, in fact, he had no real interest in 
school and what it offered. When asked why 
this was so, he gave the explanation which so 
many had given—the teachers had not taken 
an interest in him as he was not particularly 
bright; he became more of an odd-job man 
than a pupil. 

At home he had rather a rough time because 
his parents were helping the war-effort. 
Father was in the Forces and Mother was in 
a munitions factory, so he had to fend for 
himself a lot, which provided an excellent 
opportunity for truancy when he did have a 
school to attend. 

He was evacuated for two-and-a-half years, 
and at first, because of large numbers at the 
village school, he only did half-days at school. 
This arrangement soon deteriorated, he said, 
until he did no schooling at all. As if he had 
not suffered enough, he had an illness which 
meant nine more months off school. 

By the time he left school at fourteen, he 
had only had three years instead of the usual 
nine years at education and was extremely 
backward. It was a struggle for him to write 
his name and address. He realised his handi- 
cap only too well, but had no desire to better 
himself. Life was satisfying as it was, and he 
had a fairly good job as a plumber’s mate. 
He had no need for reading and spelling, 
because his interests did not demand it. Dog- 
racing, cinema, and a girl-friend were his limits. 

It was difficult at first to interest him in 
reading, etc., at the P.B.C.; but then letters 
began to arrive from home and from his girl. 
He could not read them nor reply to them, so 
I, as his instructor, had to read them to him 
and write replies for him. 
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As time passed, he became very interested 
in his work because he got individual tuition 
and found that, with a bit of concentration, he 
could improve himself. When he left the 
P.E.C. he showed a big improvement and was 
keen to improve a lot more. From later 
reports from his unit, he seems to be doing 
really well and reading fairly easily now. 

Most of the students are like Private A, 
although reasons for backwardness vary. 
Some had physical defects, such as slight 
deafness, defects in vision, or speech impedi- 
ments; others had never gone to school at all 
because they lived on lonely farms and no 
access to school was possible. Nearly all of 
them had the same reasons as Private A for 
their backwardness, though probably not to 
such an outstanding degree. Perhaps evacua- 
tion was the only cause. Maybe it was only 
long illnesses. But, whatever the causes, the 
effect was the same—there had been too much 
discontinuity in education. 


ETHODS and means of instruction at 

the P.E.C.s are suited to each man. As 

they must be so suited, they will differ from 

man to man. Fortunately any suitable 

methods are permitted no matter how un- 

orthodox, the only condition being that they 
produce results. They invariably do. 

A special textbook was compiled for use 
with backward men, and it deals very simply 
with the Army life of three recruits. Sam, 
Jim, and Mac have become well-known since 
that book was first published. Besides being 
a reading-book, English Parade—that is its 
title—has sections on handwriting, spelling, 
and comprehension. There are three books 
of English Parade, Book One, Book Two, and 
Extra Parade, the latter being composed of 
exercises and spelling words based on the 
chapters of Books One and Two. In addition 
to these books, a large selection of readers, 
simple but adult, have been chosen by the 
War Office as suitable for use. These books 
are supplemented with newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals. The question of comic 
papers must crop up, because many students 
receive great parcels of these from home. The 
reading of comics by men causes a lot of argu- 
ment among people with strong views on the 
matter, but, at the P.E.C., comic-reading is a 
good sign, since it shows that some progress 
in reading has been made. Comics are good 
for teaching reading, for they associate words 
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with appropriate pictures. English Parade is 
based on this principle and for that reason has 
been very successful. 

Each chapter in English Parade has four 
sections: one for reading; one for hand- 
writing practice; one for spelling; and, 
finally, a set of questions to be answered from 
the reading section. The answering of these 
questions is a most important exercise, because 
the student’s answers tell the instructor if the 
student is reading with comprehension. If 
the student is not so doing, then steps must be 
taken to rectify the matter, for, unless one 
understands what one reads, there is no point 
in reading at all. 

The spelling section is in two parts: *Word 
Building’ and ‘Sight-Words.’ The first of 
these, as it suggests, is the building up of 
words from the component letter-sounds 
around a vowel-sound or a combination of 
vowel-sounds, e.g. oil, boil, toil; poop, spoon, 
noon, croon, moon; it, lit, drip, clip. Sight- 
words are words which cannot be built up 
from the letter-sounds—e.g. station, home, 
you, what. They must be learned by heart. 
In fact, they may be likened to pictures. The 
student knows a football or a cigarette by its 
shape; similarly, he gets to know words by 
shape or pattern. He can often tell by sight 
whether a word is spelt correctly or wrongly. 

The first letter home represents a milestone 
in the career of every student, bringing with it 
a real sense of achievement, so letter-writing 
periods are frequent in the time-table. Letters 
demand correct word-spellings and common 
words soon become known, the most usual 
being—because, home, address, photograph, 
leave, money, parcel, and Mother. 

Spelling rules are taught, although not much 
attention is given to them. Only the simpler 
ones are given, such as those for adding ‘ing,’ 
the use of the silent ‘e’ on the end of words, 
and the circumstances for the use of the hard 
and soft sounds of ‘c’ and ‘g.” Vowel and 
consonant combinations ‘oo,’ ‘ou,’ ‘ie,’ ‘ee,’ 
*sh,’ ‘wh,’ ‘th,’ ch,” etc., are also taught. 

Word games are good aids to spelling 
and are often used. The most common 
are spelling-bees, word-darts, and jumbled 
spellings. Word-darts is just ordinary darts, 
with letters in place of numbers, the object 
being to build up words as said by the 
instructor. In jumbled spellings, the student 
is given a group of letters and from them must 
make the correct spelling of a word, e.g. 
OSLDRIE—Soldier, and NEAM—name. 
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Arithmetic is taught at the P.E.C.s, but is 
classed as of minor importance, because it is 
generally found that students are quite good 
with numbers and it just remains for the 
instructors to make sure they can use the four 
rules as applied to numbers and money. Of 
course, the rate of progress depends on the 
student, just as it does with all subjects, and 
each man works at his own pace and at suit- 
able lessons. Sometimes the rate of progress 
is slow; sometimes it is rapid. Many students 
have finished the syllabus before the course- 
period is up, in which case they go on to more 
advanced work. 


T= instructors are always kept busy, but 
their work is not finished when lessons 
end for the day. Students’ problems, both 
military and domestic, must be attended to. 
All kinds of activities must be organised, such 
as football matches, boxing tournaments, 
basketball games, and P.T. classes, all aimed 
at giving the students some interest, confidence, 
and self-respect, the qualities they most lack. 

The instructor has no easy job and at times 
it can be most disheartening and frustrating. 
It is, however, a most admirable task he faces 
and the gradual improvement of his students 
is his worthy reward. In a six-weeks’ course 
it has been possible to raise reading and 
spelling ages by three or four years, which is 
no mean achievement, but even such improve- 
ments as those will not make a man fully 
literate. Final success depends on the follow- 
up work done on the soldier’s return to his 
parent unit. A report form goes back with 
him to his unit education instructors, and it 
contains the same particulars as are in the 
man’s case-history. It also gives figures of 
improvement made and a series of recom- 
mendations for follow-up work in each subject. 
Should this follow-up work be neglected, then 
the P.E.C. work will, in many cases, be wasted. 
Happily, this very seldom happens, if ever. 
Actual figures of soldiers made literate since 
the P.E.C.s were instituted cannot be calcu- 
lated. It can only be said that very large 
numbers of men have gained great benefit 
from the courses. 

A truly splendid achievement by assiduous 
instructors. It is satisfying to know that the 
Army’s illiterates, indeed Britain’s, are in 
such capable hands and that more and more 
is being done towards solving the illiteracy 
problem. 





Lone Assault on Everest 





JOHN CHILSTON 


HORTLY before. the successful British 

ascent of Everest it was announced that a 
group of Indian yogi men were going to 
attempt to climb the peak. They would go 
naked, scorning all material aids of Western 
climbers, to demonstrate the superiority of 
mind and spirituality over matter. 

Nothing came of the notion. Twenty 
years ago, however, an English Army officer, 
Captain Maurice Wilson, who had studied 
yoga, tried to apply some of the Indian yogi 
men’s principles—though he wore clothing— 
and tackled the great peak alone. 

Maurice Wilson came from Bradford. He 
served in the First World War and won the 
Military Cross. Some of his experiences at 
the front and during the immediate post-war 
years turned his mind towards yoga, the 
ancient Hindu philosophy, and he practised 
its fasts and other rites which aimed at the 
mastery of all physical cravings. 

Wilson found that he could fast for long 
periods without discomfort. His success in 
fasting and with other yoga exercises con- 
vinced him that a lone climber, who had 
mastered his body’s needs and who had become 
impervious to cold and heat, stood a greater 
chance of scaling the great mountain than the 
large expeditions which had been assailing it. 

He set about his preparations. He made a 
deeper study of yoga, he undertook even more 
rigorous fasts and exercises, he learnt to live 
sparingly on dates and cereals, and he studied 
the conditions on Everest. Then in 1933, 
when he felt thoroughly fit, he bought a plane 
with which he proposed to fly to the foot of 
Everest. He took flying lessons and got his 
pilot’s licence. With forty hours logged up, 
Wilson felt he was ready. 


ILSON learnt that the Nepalese Govern- 
ment was unlikely to give him per- 


mission to make the attempt on Everest, so he 
decided not to ask for it. He planned to take 
off from England, ostensibly on a flight to 
Australia, but the news got out and into the 
papers. Well-meaning officialdom now took 
a hand in trying to prevent Wilson from 
making what they considered his suicidal 
attempt. 

Undaunted, Wilson took off and reached 
Cairo. There he found a check. He had been 
promised a permit to fly through Persia, but 
now it was withdrawn. He flew to Bahrein 
on the Persian Gulf. Here he took off for 
Gwadar in Baluchistan with just enough petrol 
in his tanks to give him 30 miles to spare— 
and over ocean most of the way! He made 
it just before night closed in on the drome, 
and with his tanks empty. 

He then flew to Karachi, and here he was 
refused petrol to continue the flight. But 
somehow he got round the difficulty and 
reached Allahabad. Again he was refused 
petrol, but again he overcame the hindrance 
and reached Purnea in northern India. 

Here Wilson’s plane was seized and im- 
pounded and held until the torrential mon- 
soonal rains arrived—a period of three weeks. 
Officials then released the plane on the 
assumption that no one would dare to fly in 
such boisterous weather. They didn’t know 
Wilson’s quality. He filled his tanks and said 
he was taking off for Darjeeling. But the 
engine wouldn’t start. Wilson knew nothing 
about engineering. He spent half-a-day in the 
hangar reading the instruction-book and 
went to work. He got the plane running and 
took off for Lucknow. After he had been 
airborne for an hour the monsoon hit him, 
and, the visibility being poor, he decided to 
make a forced landing on a polo-field. He 
abandoned the plane and pushed on overland 
to Darjeeling, and ran into more obstacles. 
Officials said he was not to make the attempt 
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and that he would receive no help. Everyone 
pleaded with him to give up the project. 

The world’s newspapers joined in the plea. 
Wilson declared that he was more than ever 
determined and expressed his firm belief 
that victory over Everest would go to the man 
who travelled lightest and swiftest. He cited 
as an example the lightning dash by 
Amundsen, which had forestalled Captain 
Scott’s more heavily-equipped party in the 
race to the South Pole. 


[owas now Aged 1934. Quietly and secretly 
Wilson slipped out of Darjeeling on foot, 
disguised as a porter. With him he took only 
three porters. This was certainly travelling 
light. Some Everest expeditions have em- 
ployed as many as a hundred porters. He 
crossed the Himalayas into Tibet and reached 
the Rongbuk monastery. This Tibetan 
monastery, 16,000 feet above sea-level, was a 
regular starting-place for Everest expeditions 
before the Second World War. 

Wilson was carrying with him only dates 
and cereals for food, and he was doing 
without ropes, which most mountaineers 
would consider indispensable. But so far 
his lightning dash was justifying itself—he had 
reached the monastery in about half the time 
of other expeditions. He stayed there only a 
day before pushing on. 

He and his three porters climbed 7000 feet, 
through glaciers, under the threat of tumbling 
ice and snowfalls, and along the razor edges 
of peaks. Soon he was at the foot of the 
North Col, the then-approved route to the 
summit, which all pre-war expeditions took. 

The Col was a dip in the mountain-chain. 
From its top there was a possible route up 
the shoulders of the mountain to the peak. 
But the climb to the North Col was terrifying 
in its arduousness and its dangers and the 
native porters refused to go any further. 
Wilson pleaded with them. But they were 
adamant. So he decided to set off alone, and 


the porters agreed to wait a fortnight for him. 
Wilson estimated that the dash to the top 
might take two or three days, and about the 
same time to return. 


Vr Saont sane off on 17th May 1934, 
taking with him some bread, dates, 
porridge, a tiny tent, a camera, to take photo- 
graphs from the peak if he reached it, and a 
Union Jack. 

The porters waited at the foot of the great 
ice-cliff and saw him making his way up 
steadily to the saddle. Then they lost sight 
ofhim. On the second and third day their eyes 
constantly searched the summit for a sight of 
the brave adventurer. They saw nothing. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth days passed. Still 
they dared to hope, confident in Wilson’s 
endurance and skill. 

Time dragged to the tenth day, then to the 
fourteenth. There was no sign of Wilson. 
The porters were now morally free to return 
home. They didn’t. They still hoped. They 
knew their master. They knew, too, that 
other expeditions had left stores on the 
mountain. They waited a month, and then 
returned sadly to the monastery. 

How far did this gallant lone climber get, 
and what happened to him? He got within 
3000 feet of the summit, because his body was 
found by a later expedition above the North 
Col. A remarkable and breathtaking achieve- 
ment. He had not died of hunger. He had 
found stores left by a previous expedition, 
but had probably died of cold and exposure 
during a fierce snow-storm which smashed 
his tent. 

Was the venture suicidal? Almost 
certainly. Was it impossible? Common- 
sense says it was so. But Maurice Wilson 
was an exceptional man. If a lone man could 
have conquered Everest, no one had a greater 
chance. Whatever the merits, it was a heroic 
and gallant venture which can thrill all but 
the more prosaic of us. 


Aspiration 


I watched a giant oak that reared its head 
Some forty feet above my garden-bed, 
And I rejoiced that acorn dreams can grow 

Into reality, if hands will sow. 


Leste D. KNIGHTS. 




















A Housemaster’s Case-Book 


il—James Pocahontas Bint 


EVERETT BARNES 


Now thou art gone, and never must return! 
Milton. 


HOUSEMASTER naturally likes to feel 

himself possessed of an unfailing insight 
into human nature—or at least into boyish 
nature; so it is humiliating to have to admit 
that every now and again I have met a boy 
whose real nature was an absolutely closed 
book, about whose thoughts and motives and 
beliefs I never had the smallest clue. Such a 
boy was James Pocahontas Bint. 

Why he was named after an Indian princess 
was one of the less important things about 
Bint which I never discovered. His father 
lived in Brazil and his mother was a Brazilian. 
The boy had been at an English prep school 
for a year or two, and was accepted after a 
miserable performance in the Common 
Entrance exam because his late headmaster 
asserted that he was really quite intelligent 
but had never had a chance. The parents 
were permanently out of England and the 
boy was looked after in the school holidays 
partly by a cousin of his father’s, a Mrs 
Stenthal, who lived near Southport in Lanca- 
shire, and partly by his grandmother, who 


lived at Reigate. Mrs Stenthal’s care of the 
boy evidently rested on a purely financial 
basis and she took no real interest in him. 

I expected this lady to bring the boy to 
Melbury for his first term. To my surprise 
she arrived alone. She asked whether the 
boy had turned up, and expressed extreme 
annoyance when I said that, as far as I knew, 
he had not. It appeared that they had both 
spent the night with the grandmother at 
Reigate and had left there together by train. 
They had to change at Guildford, and when 
the next train came in James was missing. He 
had gone to look at the bookstall and had not 
returned. Mrs Stenthal let the train go with- 
out her; then, thinking that James must have 
got on it by himself, having missed her in 
some way, she followed by the next train. I 
was not really surprised at her displeasure 
when she found the boy was not at Melbury. 
It was quite clear that if it turned out that 
James had been run over by a train Mrs 
Stenthal would be not so much grieved as 
annoyed at the need to arrange a funeral. . 

After confirming that the boy had not 
arrived, though his trunk had, I suggested 
that Mrs Stenthal should ring up the grand- 
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mother at Reigate. On doing this she learnt 
that James had just got back there. Old 
Mrs Bint evidently thought that they were 
lucky to have him alive after Mrs Stenthal’s 
carelessness in losing him—a view which that 
lady repeated to me with considerable vehe- 
mence. She then departed for Reigate, 
peevishly bemoaning a wasted day. 

On the following afternoon she arrived 
again, this time with James Pocahontas. She 
did not stay long and was, I thought, elabor- 
ately vague about the boy’s part in the 
preceding day’s events. In fact, she was 


evidently putting the best possible construction 
on it, from a horrid fear that we might refuse 
to have him and she would be asked to take 
him away again. 


Re was large for his age and rather fat, 
with a flabby doughlike face—though it 
was somehow more like a mask than a face. 
His eyes slid away at a tangent when you 
tried to meet them; but he gave the impression 
not so much that he couldn’t look you in the 
face as that he had more interesting things to 
look at elsewhere. I tried to pin him down to 
his movements at Guildford station. *Where 
were you when the train came in, Bint?’ 

*At the bookstall,s’.’ His ‘sir’ was a mere 
sibilance, like the letters ‘ce’ tacked on to the 
last word of each sentence. 

‘Couldn’t you see your aunt’ (for so he 
called her) ‘when the train came in?’ 

*No,s’.’ 

*But you must have seen her when the train 
had gone out.’ 

*No,s’.” 

‘Why not? The platform would have been 
nearly empty.’ 

*I wasn’t on the platform, s’.’ 

‘Oh? Where were you?’ 

*I’d gone outside to find a policeman, s’.’ 

“Was there really any need for that?’ 

*Yes,s’. When you're lost the best thing 
is to find a policeman, s’.’ 

*‘H’m. I suppese the policeman told you 
to take the next train on.’ 

*No,s’.’ 

*What did he say?’ 

*He told me to go back to Reigate, s’.’ 

At that I admitted defeat and changed the 
subject, telling the boy what he ought to know 
about his start at Melbury. I did not feel, as 
the result of this interview, that the House had 
secured a great acquisition. 
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However, Bint seemed to settle down quite 
happily. In spite of the handicap that he 
could not play games, owing to a weak heart, 
he got on well with the other boys and soon 
began to acquire the reputation of being a 
character. He was regarded as something of 
a wit—a quality which was not revealed to 
me and other masters—and even my august 
House Monitors on occasion quoted very 
adult remarks which were credited to him. 
In fact, before many weeks were out he was 
well on the way to becoming a lower school 
oracle. Although he was lamentably back- 
ward with his work, he was no fool at it, 
and, apart from his spelling, wrote English 
with surprising maturity. There were no 
complaints from his teachers; one of them 
even used of him an expression which is 
rarely applicable to public-school boys of 
poor attainment—that he seemed ‘anxious to 
get himself educated.’ Without games it was 
difficult to make him take enough exercise, 
and he was reputed to spend most of his spare 
time eating. 


NLY two suspicions clouded a blameless 

record in that first term. The boy was 
accustomed to express displeasure or annoy- 
ance in fluent Portuguese, and there was some 
reason for supposing that the language he used 
on such occasions was of really sensational 
indecency. However, he enjoyed a position 
of vantage in the matter, being his own 
interpreter. His English translations of 
remarks made with a slow venomous gusto 
seemed somehow inadequate to the tone in 
which they were uttered. 

‘Some boy was annoying him yesterday,’ 
my House Captain, Mellor, told me, ‘and I 
heard him curse the boy in Portuguese with 
extraordinary vigour. When I asked him 
what it ali meant, he said: “Please go away, 
you tease—you are troubling me with your 
bad-mannered pinpricks.”’ We both felt 
this must be a very free translation; and I 
wondered whether Bint’s English vocabulary 
enabled him to give a more literal version to 
his coevals. 

The other suspicion, arising towards the 
end of term, was that Bint was doing remunera- 
tive business as a moneylender, trading on the 
fact that many boys became impoverished as 
the term went on but had a moment of com- 
parative affluence when they received their 
journey money with, generally, something 








extra for emergencies. One of the House 
Monitors taking prep, owing to some small 
irregularity, inspected Bint’s ‘wad,’ as the 
folder containing school writing-paper was 
called. In it he found a scrap of paper 
inscribed: ‘I owe Bint 5s. on 16th Dec. 
L. Ripley.” Borrowing money was heavily 
discouraged in my House, though there was 
no actual rule about it, as it would have been 
impossible to enforce. So Mellor brought me 
the note and I interviewed Ripley, another 
new boy of that term. ‘I hear you ’ve been 
borrowing money off Bint, Ripley.’ 

“Well, yes, sir. I did once.’ 

*How much did you borrow?’ 

‘Only two-and-six, sir, just till the end of 
the term.’ 

*I see you have undertaken to pay Bint 
five shillings on December 16th.’ 

*Yes, sir.’ 

‘When did you borrow the half-crown?’ 
‘Sometime at the beginning of this week, 
sir.’ 

I then said my piece about borrowing 
money and let him go. I am no mathema- 
tician, but a careful calculation led me to 
think that if Ripley was repaying Bint five 
shillings on 16th December, the latter was 
receiving interest at the rate of at least 
2600 per cent per annum—no bad start for 
a young moneylender. I sent for Bint and 
laid these facts before him. ‘Did you know 
you were charging Ripley this rate of interest?’ 
I asked him. 

*No,s’. 
out,s’.’ 

*Have you lent money to other boys, Bint?’ 

‘A few, s’.” 

“Who are they?’ 

Bint hesitated. 
say, s’.’ 

The noble boy, aware that I didn’t like the 
borrowing of money, refused to sneak on his 
friends. I pointed out that I liked the lending 
of money at interest even less than the 
borrowing of money. 

‘I’m sorry,s’,’ he said. ‘I didn’t know that 
—nobody ever told me, s’. I thought I was 
helping people, s’.’ 

I laid it down firmly that all outstanding 
debts were to be discharged at par. But I 
have no means of knowing whether they were. 


I didn’t know how to work it 


*I don’t think I ought to 


NIB tose by: tho cliche! tine of tue 
only Bint’s trunk and playbox had 
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arrived. I tried to ring up Mrs Stenthal, 
with whom Bint was spending the last part of 
the holidays, but failed to get through; so 
I rang up old Mrs Bint at Reigate. She had 
not seen the boy for a fortnight and knew 
nothing about his recent movements. Next 
morning she rang me up. James had arrived 
late the previous night; he had missed his 
connection at Crewe and had decided he had 
better spend the night at Reigate. She would 
send him by car that afternoon. 

The boy duly arrived, escorted right into 
my presence by the chauffeur. I settled down 
to the usual baffling interrogation. ‘Well, 
Bint, what happened to you yesterday?’ 

*I missed my train at Crewe, s’.’ 

‘But you didn’t have to change at Crewe.’ 
I had taken the precaution to prepare my 
facts. 

‘Oh no, s’. It was the same train, s’.’ 

‘But come, Bint, you can’t miss a train 
you’re already in.’ 

*I had to go to the lavatory, s’.’ 

‘Well ...er... yes. Couldn’t you wait 
till you got out of the station?’ 

‘No, s’.’ 

Defeat loomed ahead. Bint decided to 
turn it into rout. ‘I’ve got a note from the 
Station Inspector, s’,’ he said. 

*You mean the stationmaster, I suppose.’ 

‘No, s’. The Station Inspector, s’.’ 

I had never heard of a Station Inspector, 
but I didn’t dare say so in case it betrayed an 
improper ignorance. I wondered whether, 
supposing such a man existed, he was a 
railway official or a policeman. Bint handed 
me the note, written in pencil in a rather 
illiterate hand on a torn-off scrap of paper. 
It read: 

‘J. P. Bint missed his train at Crewe as his 
bowles were out of order C. Clark’ 

*The Station Inspector’s spelling isn’t very 
good, is it, Bint?’ 

‘I don’t know, s’.’ Very likely—Bint’s 
spelling wasn’t very good either. 

‘Why didn’t you come on by the next 
train?’ I asked. 

*The Station Inspector told me I shouldn’t 
arrive till very late,s’. I didn’t think it would 
do, s’.’ 

‘So you decided to go to your grand- 
mother’s.’ 

*The Station Inspector told me I’d better, 
s’. I’m very sorry, s’.’ 

Altogether a most unsatisfactory interview, 
made more disconcerting by Bint’s volatile 
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eye, picking up all the time objects of interest 
other than his interrogator. I could of course 
have checked up on Mr C. Clark, the Station 
Inspector at Crewe, but it hardly seemed 
worth it. 

Bint then settled down, apparently, to 
another happy term. There was no more 
moneylending that I heard of, but I learned 
before long that he was doing a brisk trade in 
chocolate, undercutting the school tuck-shop 
by a halfpenny on a two-ounce slab. He had, 
I gathered, brought back several large 
cartons full of this merchandise. I told 
Mellor to pursue inquiries, and he later 
informed me that Bint had a friend whose 
father was in the chocolate business and let 
Bint have the stuff at wholesale prices. Bint 
was acting out of pure philanthropy and not 
making any profit. I let it go at that. 

Later in the term I discovered that the boy 
was running a business for insurance against 
being fagged. Any boy who paid Bint a 
premium of sixpence at the beginning of the 
week received from him a benefit of twopence 
for each occasion on which he was fagged, 
no matter whether the task was long or short, 
light or heavy. This enterprise was dis- 
covered by the Monitors because the whole 
fagging system became riddled with corruption 
and intrigue. Insured boys who had been 
fagged three times in the week went round 
soliciting Monitors for further tasks, which 
would now mean a clear profit; while Bint 
himself, the scheme having proved quite 
unsound financially, was compelled to seek 
far more than his share of fagging in order to 
remain solvent. In a short time the junior 
part of the House became so demoralised 
with claims, counterclaims, arguments, 
grievances, and open quarrels that firm action 
was necessary. Without saying anything to 
Bint—I really couldn’t face another inter- 
view—I told all the faggable boys that 
premiums and benefits must be refunded, 
though I doubted whether this was really 
feasible, and that in future connection with 


any insurance scheme, for whatever object, 
was a penal offence. 


HARDLY expected Bint to return at the 
right time for the summer term, and he 
didn’t; he was again represented by his trunk 
and playbox. The usual routine followed— 
ringing up Mrs Stenthal and the grandmother. 
Mrs Stenthal had seen him on to the train, 
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the grandmother knew nothing. Next morn- 
ing old Mrs Bint, probably shrinking from 
explanations on the telephone, sent a telegram 
that James should arrive before lunch by car. 

At the appointed time the chauffeur, very 
shamefaced, arrived in the car without 
James. He told me his sad story. Soon after 
they had started in the car James Pocahontas 
remembered he had not got his health- 
certificate. ‘Very worried he was, sir—said 
he ’d be in proper trouble if he arrived without 
it. All the boys have to show their health- 
certificates when they arrive, he told me. Is 
that right, sir?’ 

*Well, yes,” I said, ‘it is right, but it wouldn’t 
be the end of the world for a boy who 
arrived without it.’ 

The chauffeur looked slightly relieved. ‘He 
kept on pestering me to stop at a Post Office,” 
he went on, ‘to let him send a wire for it. 
“Son,” I said to him, “we'll stop when we 
get to Mr Barnes’s House and not before”— 
and that kept him quiet for some time. 
When we was just outside Melbury I saw he 
was crying to himself quiet-like, so I said: 
“What’s up now, son?” And he says: 
“They ‘il beat me,” he says, “if I turn up 
without it. It’d be all right if I could say it 
was in the post and would turn up to- 
morrow.” 

I sighed heavily, and the chauffeur looked 
more depressed again. 

*That’s what he said, sir. So I thought now 
we ‘d got practically there it couldn’t do much 
harm to stop at Melbury Post Office. So I 
stopped, and made him write out the telegram 
in the car, and saw it was all right, and let him 
slip into the Post Office to send it off. I 
didn’t dare go in and send it myself, leaving 
him in the car. Just as he got out, a police- 
man came up and asked how long I was 
stopping—you know the street’s very narrow 
there, sir. I said: “Shouldn’t be more than 
a minute,” and he let me stay. Well, I 
watched that door for about three minutes so 
close that a fly couldn’t have come out without 
me seeing it. Then I went in to fetch him out. 
He wasn’t inside, sir. He must have give me 
the slip the very second that copper spoke to 
me. I ask you, sir!’ 

The chauffeur was evidently so deeply 
pained and disillusioned that I did my best 
to console him, gave him a glass of beer and a 
cigarette, and let him depart. As soon as 
possible I went round to the Head and asked 
him whether we should let the axe fall now, 








or give an ultimatum that it couldn’t happen 
again. 

The Head pondered for a moment and then 
said: ‘I suppose we ought to hear the boy’s 
version first.’ 

I wanted to say, ‘You hear it,’ but pride 
forbade and I let it go. I sent telegrams to 
Mrs Stenthal and Mrs Bint saying that if 
James did not return the next day he must 
not return at all. 

The next morning the boy arrived in the 
custody of two large and extremely tough- 
looking men. I don’t know what they were 
by profession, but they would have been 
eminently eligible as proctor’s bulldogs. 
They asked for a receipt for James Poca- 
hontas, which I duly gave, and then took their 
leave without further communication. 

I need not recount in detail the highly 
unsatisfactory interview with Bint which 
followed. He couldn’t find his luggage at 
Euston—not unnaturally, as it came through 
by ‘Luggage in Advance’—and spent so long 
looking for it that he missed his train at 
Waterloo. He was frightened of arriving after 
the proper time, so he decided to go to his 
grandmother for the night. Nor could he 
face arriving without a health-certificate the 
next morning as he knew it was a serious 


offence, so he slipped back to Reigate to 


fetch it. 
proudly. 

I explained that the worst that could happen 
to a boy who had no health-certificate was 
to be sent to the San till he got one. Through- 
out the interview he had an answer for every- 
thing and his eyes swivelled about the room 
unceasingly. I told him at the end that if he 
ever again failed to come back to Melbury 
at the right time he would not be allowed to 
come back at all. He looked pained and went 
away. 

The term passed off uneventfully as far as 
Bint was concerned. No new financial ad- 
ventures came to my notice. As he was now 
allowed to play cricket, though he did it so 
badly that it was a complete waste of time, he 
had less leisure for thinking up schemes—or 
perhaps he had become more circumspect in 


He now produced the document 
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operating them. Why a boy who spent so 
much thought on not coming back to school 
should make no effort to run away when he 
got there was one of the things about Bint which 
I never understood. Perhaps his financial 
commitments at school were too great. 


HEN the autumn term opened I had 

quite made up my mind that James 
Pocahontas would be with us no more; but 
to everybody’s surprise he arrived sedately 
on the correct train, at the right time, and 
unescorted. It would not be true to say that 
he arrived in good order, because he had left 
his health-certificate behind and, as I dis- 
covered later, had no luggage. 

I told him he would have to go to the San 
till the certificate turned up—a formality not 
generally insisted on, but I felt I could do no 
less after last term’s incident—and sent him 
over with a note to the Sister explaining the 
situation. I wired to Mrs Stenthal next day 
asking for the certificate to be sent. The 
following morning I had a letter from her 
saying that she had with her own eyes seen 
James put the certificate in his pocket before 
he left. I sent my House Assistant, Ris- 
borough, over to the San to collect the certifi- 
cate if possible; but if the boy had really lost 
it to bring him back to the House none the 
less, as the bluff had gone on quite long 
enough. 

Risborough returned soon afterwards to 
tell me that the Sister had not seen either 
Bint or my note. 

I never saw the boy again, and never heard 
another word about him. When he eventually 
goes to jail, it will probably be in Brazil and I 
shall know nothing of it. 

But perhaps he won't go to jail. He may 
become a Brazilian millionaire, or even a 
dictator. There must be some lurking power 
in a boy who, when he is obviously in the 
wrong, can make a full-grown man, who is in 
the right, feel so wretchedly uncomfortable. 
The sad truth is that I really know nothing 
more about James Pocahontas Bint than if 
I had never met him. 





Science Fiction Survey 


DAVID GARDNER 


URING the past two or three years we in 
Great Britain have seen a remarkable 
increase in the quantity of magazines and 
books devoted to a subject known as science 
fiction. It is by no means a new literary genre, 
and yet the majority of the reading public 
dwell in ignorance concerning its roots, style, 
and composition. What, then, is science 
fiction? Why, although the total amount 
published is increasing, should science fiction 
be treated on the whole with a certain degree 
of good-natured contempt, and from what 
class of reader does it draw response and 
support? 

Science fiction has always suffered a great 
deal of injustice as a literary subject, due, 
perhaps, to the fact that many people consider 
it on a par with the pseudo-scientific comic- 
strip adventures of Buck Rogers and others. 
Flash Gordon of the screen has also played his 
part in causing science fiction to be classified 
as something which is wholly concerned with 
ray-guns, the mad scientist, and blood-and- 
guts adventure, but in ninety per cent of 
science fiction stories such opinions would 
hardly be valid. 

Science fiction is as its name implies. It is 
either factual science with a fictional back- 
ground or fictional science plus a fiction back- 
ground—the fictional science invariably being 
an extrapolation of scientific advancements to 
be attained in the future, using the science fact 
of to-day as the basis or fundamental of this 
approximate calculation. 


Aban Sapens 8 5 & ete 
theme which has been, and to a great 
extent still is, the basis for a large proportion 
of science fiction stories. We can trace the ‘to 
other worlds’ plot as far back in history as 
A.D. 160, when Lucian of Samos wrote Vera 
Historia, a tale of a trip to the Moon via 
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sailing-ship and whirlwind. He followed this 
with another interplanetary voyage in /caro- 
menippus. Here the hero employed the wing 
of an eagle and the wing of a vulture to reach 
the Moon, and, indeed, found this method so 
successful that he journeyed farther afield to 
the Sun. 

Demons, swans, vials of dew, a chariot 
complete with fire-crackers, all have been 
utilised in the earliest days of science fiction 
to liberate man from the confines of his own 
small world, but it is with Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells that the pattern of science fiction 
starts to emerge from the realms of fantasy. 

Verne’s space-ship, the Columbiad, was 
fired from a 900-foot vertical barrel at a site 
in Florida, U.S.A. Verne in this story made 
two mistakes dealing with the take-off: first, 
no human passenger could possibly have sur- 
vived the tremendous initial acceleration to 
which the ship would have been subjected; 
second, the projectile would never have left 
the barrel, for it would have been destroyed 
by the column of air in its path. 

Wells, too, in his enjoyable The First Men 
in the Moon supplied us with a questionable 
mode of locomotion. His heroes constructed 
a space-ship of *Cavorite,’ which was a metal 
possessing anti-gravitational properties, to fly 
away from Earth: alas, he failed to explain 
how this remarkable metal remained on Earth 
long enough to be discovered! 

The next step forward takes us to the year 
1926 and to America. There, in April of that 
year, the first magazine completely devoted to 
science fiction made its appearance on the 
bookstalls. Edited by Hugo Gernsback, and 
called Amazing Stories, it featured stories by 
H. G. Wells, Jules Verne, and Edgar Allan 
Poe. This was the start of a new era—the 
pulp magazine science fiction story. 

Looking back, and from a purely analytical 
point of view, the magazines of the 1920’s and 








1930’s were mainly of poor literary value. 
characters were merely puppets, incidentals to 
the all-important science, and the stories 
suffered because of that. But it was a new 
medium, and it was attracting new authors 
who had yet to find their milieu, for, although 
the stories lacked balance, they showed 
promise of better things to come. 

During the past seven years that promise 
has become reality. The science angle is still 
prevalent, but the soul of writing, character- 
isation, which had been so neglected, has 
aided science fiction to blossom forth into a 
form of literary art which can hold its own 
with the best of modern writings. It still has 
its heroes, its villains, and its damsels in 
distress, but they are not so blatant. They are 
human beings, not soapstone figures to be 
jerked into action at the whim of the author, 
but flesh and blood—people who live, love, 
and die, people such as you or I, for science 
fiction has outgrown its birth-pains, passed 
through the period of adolescence, and 
reached maturity. 

In 1926 an American science fiction reader 
could walk to his bookstall and purchase the 
one and only magazine featuring his sort of 
story. Twenty-seven years later, provided he 
was so inclined, he would have the choice of 
over a score of different regularly-published 
magazines from which to take his pick, and 
the number continues to grow. 


HY is it that science fiction is now so 
popular both in America and in this 
country? During its lifetime it has most 
certainly gained new readers with every 
passing year, but has age anything to do with 
circulations of over one hundred thousand per 
issue for the more popular magazines, re- 
membering the total amount of publications 
now available? The answer is ‘No.’ 

The arrival of the atom-bomb and the more 
recently conducted experiments with rockets 
have each brought thousands of hitherto 
strangers into the fold. An interesting side- 
light on the atom-bomb, and one to which 
many of the new readers are credited, occurred 
during the Second World War. Astounding 
Science Fiction published a certain story by 
Cleve Cartmill entitled ‘Deadline’ and the 
piece called the unexpected attention of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation down on both 
the author and magazine. The Bureau_were 
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most concerned. They wanted to know 
immediately from whom or from where the 
information in the story had been obtained. 
‘Deadline’ was a story of the atom-bomb, 
and the date was a year before Hiroshima. 
The story was far too accurate for the Bureau 
to believe that there had been no leakage of 
information on ‘the secret weapon’ which was 
to end the war. And yet, there was no leakage 
—it was just science fiction! 

On the other hand are the readers who are 
not interested in science for its own sake. 
Although the science is embodied in the story, 
and they will read it, it is a mere incidental. 
Everyone now and then becomes restless, 
disturbed, and disquieted by the everyday, 
humdrum, down-to-earth events which take 
place about them, and it is pleasant to slip into 
a dream-world, to escape for a short time and 
let the imagination hold full sway. You might 
choose a Western or detective story, an auto- 
biography or any kind of novel to help you 
relax and forget for a time that you are you. 
Whilst you read you live, consciously or un- 
consciously, another life in another time or 
place, you are absorbed into the work of the 
author and reality passes you by. There then 
is your other reader of science fiction. 

The general readers of science fiction are 
drawn from every station in life. They are 
not an isolated group, but a cross-section of 
the reading public represented by members of 
all trades and professions and all colours and 
creeds. They are the people, the enthusiasts, 
known as fans, or rather ‘fen,’ the science 
fiction enthusiast’s plural of fan, a word 
which is also tagged on to the ardent followers 
of the detective or mystery field and is given, 
too, to the devotees of the films and of sport. 
In science fiction, however, fandom is more 
highly organised than in other fields. Into 
this classification fall all the enthusiasts who 
are not professional contributors to the maga- 
zines and books. We have the armchair fen, 
who are content to take no active part in the 
world of fandom, and also the actifen. As the 
name ‘actifen’ implies, this section of fandom 
busies itself with amateur publications, writ- 
ing letters to the professional magazines— 
praising or criticising the contents—and or- 
ganising science fiction clubs and conventions. 

There are, for instance, many science fiction 
clubs and societies dotted here and there 
throughout the British Isles. It is usual to 
hold at least one convention each year. Last 
year, in the week preceding the Coronation, 
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it was held in London. The next main con- 
vention, which will be this year, is scheduled 
to be held in Manchester, and plans are already 
afoot with advertising campaigns and pro- 
gramme line-ups to ensure a successful ‘1954 
Supermancon.’ Authors, agents, publishers, 
editors, and artists, they all attend the conven- 
tions, and distance seems no object, such is 
the drawing-power of science fiction. 


SS magazine science fiction 
appears to have made its true home in 
America since its first full-scale appearance 
there in 1926, we in Britain have not lacked 
for our own publications. Unfortunately, 
however, the War and ensuing paper shortages 
caused some very promising magazines, both 
before and after the War, to discontinue 
publication. 

To-day, although we do have a number of 
excellent magazines possessing both crafts- 
manship and quality, the increase in popu- 
larity has resulted in the market being flooded 
with a_ pseudo-scientific type of story 
masquerading as science fiction. The people 
to blame for this state of affairs are the 
authors, who should at least ensure that their 
stories have an authentic background or 
‘gimmick’ based upon a reasonable scientific 


fact or probability. The publishers are not 
expected to be familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in the field of science, and naturally they 
purchase the story simply because they know 
of the demand, and, like everyone else, they 
have to make a living. It is to be hoped that 
the reading public will not base their opinions 
of science fiction on these pot-boilers, but will 
see through this facade of fantasy and mumbo- 
jumbo and thereby help to raise the standard 
to an acceptable stage of proficiency and 
presentation. 

The reputation of science fiction has been 
enhanced to a certain degree by the fact that 
the subject has been accepted into the world 
of books: it is a sign of official recognition 
that it does, in some cases, warrant mors than 
magazine or pocket-book publication. The 
advance book schedules of certain big Ameri- 
can and British publishing houses have listed 
science fiction anthologies, original and re- 
print novels both juvenile and adult in out- 
look, amounting in all to four or five times 
that published in 1952. Nor is there any sign 
that the boom is a passing phase. Indeed, 
there is every reason to suppose that with the 
added publicity of present and future plays 
and films possessing science fiction plots 
popularity will continue to increase rather 
than decline. 


Spring Song 
Now, red-breasted robin, 
I love you because 
You match me the crimson 
Of ruddy ripe haws, 


And hips of wild roses, 
Where briars may bleed, 

Or ruby rich rowans 
Which answer your need. 


But oh in the seedtime 
For me you must sing 
Of the leaf and the blossom 
That garland the spring: 


For the bud brings the berry 
In autumn’s red train— 
Yet, here you come trilling, 

A gallant again! 


JAMES MACALPINE. 





The World’s Longest Measured 
Line 


The Are of the 30th Meridian 


BASIL FULLER 


SKED to define ‘the Arc of the 30th 
Meridian’ or, for that matter, even ‘the 
African Arc of Meridian,’ the average man 
may well be puzzled. Furthermore, the hint 
that these names describe matters closely 
connected with geodesy may not help him 
much in giving his explanation. Yet the 
two arcs are of world-wide interest, and the 
greater, the Arc of the 30th Meridian, which 
includes the smaller African Arc of Meridian, 
passes through ten different countries. 

For my part, I came to South Africa before 
learning of these lines, upon which the land 
triangulation of Africa and a system of 
accurately determining the shape of the earth 
are based. It happened in this way. One 
day, in the Umgeni Valley near Pieter- 
maritzburg, the capital of Natal, a friend 
pointed out two white columns with black 
letters marked upon them. He said: ‘I 
think of those cairns as the father and mother 
beacons of the long, long line of similar 
white posts which, unknown to the man in the 
street, stretch away up the east coast of 
Africa. Each post covers a copper pin inset 
with a peg of gold. They are marks in the 
most wonderful line which the geodesist has 
ever conceived.’ Geodesy, you may remem- 
ber, is the science of measuring areas so great 
that the earth’s curvature must be reckoned. 

Since the idea of the Arc of the 30th 
Meridian seemed to have arisen in South 
Africa, I followed my friend’s lead in Pretoria, 
Cape Town, and Durban, and succeeded in 
piecing together a most fascinating story. 


Fan aoe cane of the world, you will 
find that Port St Johns, in Cape Province, 


and North Cape, in Norway, on the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, both approximate to the 
line of longitude marking 30 degrees East of 
Greenwich—that is to say, these two places, 
when linked by a meridian, or direct line about 
the curvature of the earth, are seen to lie almost 
exactly north and south of each other. It will 
be found, too—and this is the most interesting 
point—that the line of curvature joining 
these spots, covering as it does a greater land 
area than that covered by any other line of 
meridian, is the longest measurable arc in the 
world. Because it is, this Arc of the 30th 
Meridian is of great importance in geodesy, 
and it is still in process of being marked out. 
It was Sir David Gill, the famous British 
astronomer, who first conceived this greatest 
of all ideas in earth measurement. Having 
finished a South African geodetic survey, of 
which the cairns I had seen in Natal formed 
initial markings, Sir David continued with 
plans for an African Arc of Meridian to be 
based on the Union survey and to pass north- 
wards, through the Rhodesias, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, the Sudan, and Egypt, to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Later, he proposed 
that the Arc might be continued beyond 
Africa along the coast of the Levant and 
through the islands of Greece to join the 
Rumanian and Russian Arc and so reach 
North Cape by way of Finland and Norway. 
Pursuing this ambitious plan, Sir David 
sought the help of Cecil Rhodes, the great 
British pioneer in southern Africa. He 
proposed to start the African Arc of Meridian 
by linking the South African survey with a 
survey of Rhodesia. Rhodes sympathised 
with the idea, but insisted that bridges, roads, 
and railways must take precedence in the 
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development of the new territory. However, 
on 19th August 1897 a comprehensive survey 
of Southern Rhodesia was begun. Shortly 
afterwards, a survey of Northern Rhodesia 
was opened. In both surveys special care was 
devoted to the work along the 30th Meridian. 
Then, at last, in 1906, the chain in the 
Rhodesias was connected with the survey 
of the Union of South Africa by Captain 
H. W. Gordon of the Royal Engineers. 

Thus, when finished, the Arc of the 30th 
Meridian will consist of pieces of the general 
surveys of the many countries through which 
it passes. To-day, the field-work has been 
completed to a spot near the Equator in 
Uganda. Northwards from this place, for 
several hundreds of miles in the Sudd area, a 
gap occurs. But much field-work has been 
done in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. And 
from Wadi Halfa to the Mediterranean coast 
the survey has been made. 


N Africa, early survey-cairns were marked 

elaborately. A block of copper, shaped 
like a truncated pyramid, with a base 3 inches 
square, was cemented into a concrete block 
set flush with the ground. Into the upper 
surface of the copper, here about 14 inches 
square, was placed a piece of gold, circularly 
shaped and measuring 1/12th inch in diameter. 


It lay flush with the surface of the copper. In 
the centre of the gold was drilled a hole 


1/80th inch in diameter. This hole was the 
true mark. A cairn of stones was then built 
over the spot. 

Later, each mark had to be covered with 
a slab of concrete so as to prevent theft. 
Natives would knock the cairns down in order 
to take the copper and the gold. Farmers 
sometimes ploughed out the marks after the 
cairns had gradually been removed. I heard 
the story of a surveyor who asked a farmer to 
take special care of a beacon which had been 
set in a field. Some months later the surveyor 
returned. He found that his beacon had 
disappeared. ‘I asked you to look after the 
beacon for me,’ he said reproachfully to the 
farmer. ‘Look after it! And what d’you 
think I’ve done?’ came the indignant reply. 
*I needed to plough that field, so I took the 
beacon and stored it carefully in my barn, 
where it can come to no harm.’ 


Except in some mountainous districts, most 
old-style beacons have now given place to 
standard white concrete pillars, 4 feet high 
and 16 inches in diameter. On top of the 
pillar is a four-leaf iron vane placed above an 
iron rod 4 feet high. The foot of this rod fits 
for some inches into the top of an iron pipe, 
which runs down through the centre of the 
concrete block. This cylinder stands immedi- 
ately over the original mark, and the bottom 
of the pipe hangs over the hole indicating 
the centre. 

One cannot say that any particular mark 
forms the starting-point of the African Arc 
of Meridian. Each base-line forms merely a 
place of check in the general survey out of 
which the Arc arises. Thus there are technical 
difficulties in the way of regarding the beacons 
I examined in the Umgeni Valley as the 
‘father and mother’ cairns of the long, long 
line of small white posts marching northwards 
like milestones on an endless road, even 
though they certainly indicate the original 
base-line of the first Natal survey. 

Some idea of the problems encountered by 
field-workers in this remarkable system of 
measurement may be had from accounts of 
conditions met during the Rhodesian survey. 
Measurements were made only from April 
to July. Rains made the country impassable 
to wagons early in the year. Smoke-haze 
from native fires, built to burn off the grass, 
obscured distant landmarks after mid-July. 
All members of the beaconing parties de- 
veloped fever. Pleuropneumonia broke out 
among the transport oxen. And, finally, 
horse-sickness destroyed all horses within a 
fortnight. Nevertheless, the great Arc of 
the 30th Meridian will be finished as soon as 
funds become available, for, as has been 
indicated, important economic and scientific 
values attach to its completion. 

Successful attempts to measure the earth 
were made many years before the opening of 
the Christian era. Thus, in about 240 B.c. 
the royal Egyptian road-surveyors were 
ordered to make ground measurements 
needed in calculating the length of the 
world’s diameter. The first Arc of Meridian, 
therefore, was measured in Africa. So the 
modern conception of the Arc of the 30th 
Meridian is merely an up-to-date development 
of a very ancient idea. 


Se 








Solution in Advance 





RUSSELL CAMERON 


N one of the shores of the Firth of Forth 
there lies a rather famous golfing resort, 
small, perhaps, but commanding from a 
little green hill that overlooks it what is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest views in these 
parts—on a clear day. 

The resort is a pleasant enough place, and 
few would suspect that the little green hill 
holds a grim secret of the past that may some 
day come to light. The gruesome relic 
buried there may be unearthed at any time 
by an ardent greenkeeper; or it might perhaps 
be excavated if a flagpole were to be erected 
on the hilltop, or a shelter placed there, with 
seats that would permit the view to be enjoyed 
in comfort. 

The discovery may be made some day, 
though by what means matters little. The 
real interest will lie in the reactions of the local 
inhabitants, the police, and the press, when the 
little green hill gives up its secret, and there 
is exposed—a skull! 

The pleasant springy turf will be officially 
enclosed and guarded, while it is churned 
over and over in fruitless attempts to find the 
rest of the skeleton, or other objects that could 
account for the skull’s presence in this place. 
But no further clue will be found—the matter 
will remain an unsolved mystery, though 


amateur detectives, not to mention the 
archzologists, will probably put forward a 
great variety of pet theories. 

Yet there were once four of us who knew 
the secret history of it ail. Now only I am 
left, so I give to the world the full story of how 
that skull found its resting-place—with the 
hope that it may be allowed to go on resting 
in peace. 


E four were very junior officers of the 

Mercantile Marine, and we were all 
on leave after a long voyage. One day we 
visited Edinburgh, and, besides doing the 
sights generally, we amused ourselves wander- 
ing round the city’s streets and curious 
byways. 

We had lunched very pleasantly, and had 
then strolled along the South Bridge, when 
suddenly our united gaze was riveted upon 
the window of a certain shop which obviously 
helped to supply the needs of students attend- 
ing the University near by. This window- 
display ranged through textbooks, notebooks, 
surgical instruments, and artificial limbs, 
but the thing that had captured our attention 
was a skull, coffee-brown with age and 
exposure. 
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Although I myself was not a native of 
Edinburgh, I knew most of it fairly well, and 
this particular shop had always held a strange 
fascination for me on account of the skull. I 
said as much to my companions, who were 
then most anxious to know how long it had 
been exhibited. I could only add that it had 
certainly been there since I was a small boy, 
when I had sought reassurance about it from 
my father as we passed by. 

The philosopher of our group then began 
to express his reflections upon the matter. 
‘Poor old boy! He’s been perched there 
looking out at generations of dull humanity 
passing by until he must be sick of them. 
No wonder he grins so derisively and clenches 
his teeth! Let’s take him away from it all— 
buy him, and give him a decent burial.’ 

The suggestion stunned us momentarily; 
then we began to see our friend’s point of 
view. We would make inquiries about the 
skull, anyway. 

So we all went into the shop, and our spokes- 
man questioned the assistant as to the price 
of the skull displayed in the window. He 
seemed rather startled; then said that he did 
not know, as the late proprietor had not 
intended to sell it—he had put it there as 
‘ornamentation.’ However, he thought the 
new owner might possibly have different 


views, and went off to consult him upon the 


matter. He soon returned with a jovial 
gentleman, who informed us, in a hearty 
tone of voice, that, while he might consider 
selling the skull, he must first know our 
intentions with regard to it. 

This was a poser—but our leader was a re- 
sourceful lad. He mentioned that it was 
necessary for us all to have some anatomical 
knowledge in order to pass for our Master’s 
ticket, and that we were therefore keen to 
study the subject as soon as possible. On the 
strength of this information, we were formally 
classified as ‘students’ and the skull was sold 
to us for the sum of two pounds. We were 
then informed that it was well over a hundred 
years old. 

Our philosopher swore later that he saw 
the grin widen on the face of the skull as it was 
lifted from the window and placed in a neat 
cardboard box, packed round with tissue- 
paper. ‘No wonder,’ he continued. ‘Must 
be glad to feel he’s no longer condemned to 
gaze out at dull phizogs day after day.’ 

But our practical comrade replied scath- 
ingly: ‘Well, of course, the grin would widen 
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if the jaws were moved, idiot!’ And we left it 
at that. 


E were now outside the shop again, 
complete with our purchase, but with 
no ideas what to do next. We were just trying 
to justify our action by reminding ourselves 
that we'd saved ‘our’ skull from further endur- 
ing his dull view, when one of us had a brain- 
wave. Why not try to make up to him for all 
these sordid years by now giving him a really 
grand view for the rest of his time? 

The magnanimous idea met with instant 
approval—especially as it promised enter- 
tainment for the rest of the afternoon. Hasty 
consultation, and personal enjoyment, decided 
the choice of site, and we all trooped off to the 
tailway-station. Luck was with us; a train 
was just about to leave, and with a hectic 
rush we managed to board it. The journey 
took quite a time, and our attention was 
temporarily occupied by the passing scenery, 
while the skull, in its box, reposed on the 
luggage-rack. 

It was only after we had reached our des- 
tination that we were able to complete our 
preparations. We must have something with 
which to dig. But the local ironmonger was 
most unhelpful, when his inquiries had failed 
to discover what it was that we wished to 
plant. In the end he sold us a trowel, but, 
since he seemed a suspicious sort of indi- 
vidual, we chose a devious route to the spot 
of our choice, and set out on the last stage of 
our pilgrimage. 

Our way led us over part of the golf-links, 
where the lively turf made walking a delight, 
and then up the little hill. It was a lovely 
day, and we spent some time deciding upon 
the very best viewpoint. This settled, we got 
to work with the trowel, kneeling solemnly 
around the hole and excavating one trowelful 
each until the cavity was of sufficient size. 
The skull was then placed in it very carefully, 
so that it faced the most beautiful view; the 
hole was reverently filled in, and we said the 
Lord’s Prayer—adding the petition about 
awakening to a ‘joyful resurrection.’ We 
then replaced our caps, gave the salute, and 
turned to go our homeward way. 

In case any should doubt our intentions, 
let me assure them that we were absolutely 
sober and serious. Here were we, four lads 
full of life and health, with everything opening 
out before us; the day was glorious, and the 





sunshine shed an almost celestial light on the 
blue of the sea and the green of the land. On 
the other hand, there was that poor skull, 
denied everything we could enjoy. At the 
very least, we owed it a quiet burial-place, 
with what Christian rites we could render. 
And perhaps, deep in each heart, was the 
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lurking thought that before many more years 
had passed we should all be called upon to 
read the true burial service at sea. . . 

So now, should that old skull ever come to 
light before the Judgment Day, the truth about 
it has been told—a simple little tale, and one in 
which none of us ever regretted participating. 


Tulipomania 


JOHN WILLIAMS 


INK of tulips and you think of Holland, 

home of a flourishing flower industry 
whose blooms so agreeably brighten the 
world’s gardens each springtime. This is the 
modern picture, colourful enough, yet 
essentially prosaic and workaday. How 
fantastically different were the beginnings of 
Holland’s tulip story, when the whole nation 
traded and gambled in the bulbs in a frenzy 
of speculation and a wild rush to get rich 
quickly. 

The Tulipomania that swept Holland from 
1634 to 1637 is one of the most bizarre 
episodes in the history of horticulture. Start- 
ing among fanciers who had a genuine interest 
in the tulip’s many variegated forms, it spread 
through almost the entire population, in- 
fecting many people who normally cared little 
for flowers. The cultivation of new varieties 
grew into a craze and in a short while every- 
one began investing in bulbs in the hope of 
producing some distinctive novelty. Fortunes 
were staked on them, they changed hands 
for enormous sums, and their prices were 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. The tulip, 
in fact, became a pawn in a nation-wide 
gamble. 

And then, quite suddenly, the mania 
subsided, prices slumped disastrously, the 
once-coveted blooms became a drug on the 
market and thousands of tulip-mad Dutchmen 
who had sunk their savings in them were 
ruined. The affair was as sensational in its 
No. 366 


way as the South Sea Bubble or the Mississippi 
Scheme. 


HE flower that seduced the good 

Hollanders into this fatal orgy of specula- 
tion first came to Europe about 1554, when the 
Emperor Ferdinand I’s Turkish ambassador, 
Busbecq, brought seeds, and possibly bulbs, 
back to Vienna from Turkey. From the 
Austrian capital the flower’s fame travelled 
fast and soon importers were introducing 
bulbs from Constantinople into Augsburg, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam. The plant reached 
Holland about 1570; in 1580 it was being 
grown in England; and thirty years later it 
was established in France. 

Dutch flower-lovers became intrigued by 
the odd tendency of the self-coloured culti- 
vated tulips to break into variegated forms and 
produce ever-new combinations of tint and 
pattern. This property, of course, was the 
basis of the tulip’s attraction; but it was not 
in fact in Holland that the tulip craze began. 
The French, though later to introduce the 
flower, were the first to be captivated by its 
freakish charms. Among smart Parisiennes 
the wearing of choice tulip blooms became the 
springtime vogue and shortly single bulbs of 
rare variants were fetching big money. 

It was not long, however, before the new 
flower fetish spread northwards by way of 
Flanders into Holland, stimulating the con- 
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siderable interest that already existed there. 
For some time the grand gardens of 
Amsterdam merchants had had their colourful 
displays of Turkish-imported blooms, and 
among rich collectors rare bulbs—like the 
Semper Augustus, red and white, with a 
blue-tinted base—had been changing hands 
for large sums; but now, in the early 1630's, 
tulips began to fascinate a much larger public. 
Demand increased, prices rose steeply and the 
stage was set for the great boom. 

Swiftly the craze spread to all classes of 
Dutchmen, to ‘mechanics, seamen, farmers, 
turf-diggers, chimney-sweeps, footmen, maid- 
servants, old-clothes women.’ In garden 
plots all over Holland the plain breeder tulips 
were planted in the fond expectation that they 
would produce some saleable and even 
fortune-making variation. And as the mania 
took hold people lost all sense of proportion; 
to buy more and more bulbs workmen sold 
their tools and property-owners mortgaged 
their houses and estates. 

Certainly the gamble offered glittering 
prizes. Many poor folk made small fortunes. 
In four months one speculator is said to have 
netted the equivalent of £5000; once forty 
rare bulbs fetched 100,000 florins; and a 
single fine specimen of Semper Augustus 
went for 5500 florins. Sometimes people 
paid fantastic prices in kind, as, for instance, 
the collector who for a single plant traded 
twelve acres of valuable building-land; and 
the fancier who for a specimen of the Viceroy 
parted with the following : 2 loads of wheat, 
4 loads of rye, 4 fat oxen, 8 fat swine, 12 fat 
sheep, 2 hogsheads of wine, 4 barrels of beer, 
2 barrels of butter, 1000 Ib. of cheese, a bed, 
a suit of clothes, and a silver drinking-cup— 
together worth 2500 florins. 


'ULIP-DEALING became so widespread 
that special clubs—in charge of ‘tulip 
notaries’"—were set up in taverns all over 
Holland, where the blooms were displayed 


for inspection. As regards the method of 
trading, it was illegal for individuals to offer 
tulips openly for sale, transactions being 
made by one collector telling another that he 
had more of one kind of tulip than he wanted 
but could do with a specimen of another kind. 
Two arbitrators would then be called in to 
negotiate a satisfactory deal. Another way 
of marketing the flowers was by public 
auction. 
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But often the tulips were never actually 
handled by their buyers and sellers, being 
merely counters in a game of pure specu- 
lation. ‘Oft did a nobleman,’ writes a 
historian of the Tulipomania, ‘purchase of a 
chimney-sweep tulips to the amount of two 
thousand florins, and sell them at the same 
time to a farmer; and neither the nobleman, 
chimney-sweep, nor farmer had roots in their 
possession, or wished to possess them.’ Or 
again, a dealer who agreed to supply a fancier 
with a bulb at planting-time for a certain sum 
would, if the bulb rose in price meanwhile, 
pay the fancier the difference, and, if it fell, 
collect the difference himself. But, whichever 
way, the bulb remained in the possession of 
the dealer. 

It was everybody’s aim to produce or 
acquire a startingly unusual-looking bloom; 
and sometimes unscrupulous racketeers who 
possessed a rarity stopped at nothing to 
suppress the rarities of competitors. There is 
one story that a cobbler at The Hague, who 
had managed to grow a black tulip, was visited 
by a group of Haarlem florists and induced to 
sell them his bloom for 1500 florins—only to 
see these persuasive buyers throw it on the 
ground as soon as they had got it and trample 
it to pieces. The protesting cobbler was met 
with this reply: ‘Idiot! We have a black 
tulip, too, and chance will never favour you 
again. We would have given you 10,000 
florins if you had asked it.’ 


UT among this nation of tulip-crazy 

Dutchmen was a small and vociferous 
minority that positively hated the sight of the 
flowers, driven no doubt to their dislike by 
the fantastic lengths to which the mania had 
gone. They were well led by Everard Forstius, 
Professor of Botany at Leyden University, 
who was in the habit of lashing out violently 
with his stick at every tulip that he set eyes 
on. 

It was, of course, obvious that such a 
wholly artificial boom could not go on for 
ever; and early in 1637 the wave of tulip- 
bred prosperity that had been riding so high 
and handsome began to recede. People 
started to grow a little tired of tulips; they 
tried to sell; and soon there were more sellers 
than buyers. Many speculators found that 
their entire fortune consisted of a collection 
of bulbs that no one wanted—even at a knock- 
down price. Bad debts for previously 





purchased bulbs abounded, and these 
produced more bad debts; and so the slump 
gathered volume, to become a widespread 
financial disaster. 

The courts were crowded out with people 
bringing lawsuits, public meetings were held 
and petitions drawn up, and even the Govern- 
ment was appealed to. But little could be 
done. However, in April the Court of 
Holland decreed that every seller who could 
not recover from his buyer (or the customer 
who had undertaken to buy) should sell his 
bulbs where he could and claim the difference 
(where the price fell short) from the defaulter. 
But this was poor consolation to the un- 
fortunate seller, who knew that from no 


LAKELAND SHEEP 


source would he recoup more than a tiny 
fraction of his money. 

Thus in spectacular collapse did Holland’s 
three-year spell of tulip-madness end, bringing 
serious loss or ruin to the thousands who had 
so eagerly plunged on the fortune-making 
prospects of a flower. Since then the Dutch 
have looked more soberly and practically 
on the tulip: but nevertheless the graceful 
scentless plant that came to Europe four 
centuries ago has about it a perennial breath 
of romance, and it can hold its head high 
among a score of sweetly-perfumed and more 
flamboyant rivals. For what other flower has 
ever inflamed a whole people with such a 
passion to possess it? 


Lakeland Sheep 





EVYN THOMAS 


py are rarely considered romantic, 
yet Britain’s mountain-sheep, Exmoors, 
Scottish, Welsh, and especially the small, 
agile herdwicks of Lakeland, are in a different 
category. They are intimately bound up with 
the history of the country itself. 

According to tradition, the herdwicks of 
Lakeland originated in an adventurous and 
romantic manner, for they are supposed to 
have swum to the Cumberland coast from 
one of the sinking galleons of the Spanish 
Armada. Of course, there is no truth in this. 
For one thing, the nearest wrecked galleon 
was on the coast of the Isle of Man, and for 
another, sheep existed in the Lake District at 
least a thousand and more years before the 
Armada. Efforts have been made for many 
years now to trace the origin of herdwicks. 
So far, little headway in the research has been 
made, except to prove where these hardy 
sheep did not originate—namely, Scotland, 
Ireland, Scandinavia, and Iceland. However, 
ancient bones of pre-Roman periods may give 
the key to the problem, and at the same time 


provide a background for this interesting 
breed. 

Herdwicks are of medium to small size, and 
look wild and bedraggled enough to anyone 
used to the lowland breeds, which do not need 
the stamina required to weather the fierce 
gales, snow, and winter frosts of the fells. 
This mountain-sheep is remarkably strong, 
and its tiny hooves and thin legs look ridic- 
ulously inadequate for fell-climbing. More 
than two hundred years ago its fleece was 
black, and the wool when spun by the farmers 
made completely waterproof clothing. Nowa- 
days, the wool is grey, and, through inter- 
breeding with other strains of sheep, the 
waterproofing quality has been lost. As a 
counterbalance, the wool is of better quality, 
and the carcase slightly heavier. There is no 
meat in England with a better taste than 
‘Helvellyn mutton’. 

Although most breeds of mountain-sheep 
are hardy, yet none can touch the herdwick 
for toughness in the face of severe weather. 
In winter, losses can be high among any breed 
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of sheep, but herdwicks are often buried under 
snow for a month, and still walk and feed 
after being rescued. When a number of sheep 
are trapped under a drift for a lengthy period, 
they eat each other’s wool. Hardly an ideal 
diet, but sufficient to keep life going, especially 
when one considers what the normal food of 
a herdwick is. Pasture is scarce on the exposed 
fellsides. Grass is tough, and when cropped 
too short to be of use even to a sheep, mosses, 
juniper, ferns, ash leaves, holly, and ivy are 
eaten to help up the diet. 


HERDS or flocks of sheep are practically 
unknown in the Lakeland mountains. 
A dozen or so animals can frequently be seen 
together, but each family is entirely individual, 
and although the members range for long 
distances, yet the homing instinct is highly 
developed. In fact, when a ewe is moved 
from the fellside spot where she first began 
to graze, she will wander back to it, no 
matter what obstacles are in the way—distance, 
villages, rivers, and lakes. 

It is this homing instinct which is the 
primary cause of the peculiar system of rent- 
ing farms together with the sheep which is 
the method of tenure used in the Lake 
District. To start a new farm stocked with 
sheep bought in the district would be an 
outsize in headaches for any man. The sheep 
would wander back home! 

Fell farms are usually divided into three 
main sections. There is the heaf, meaning all 
the high ground, often over 2000 feet. Then 
come the intakes, composed of long, grassy 
slopes enclosed by the typical drystone walls. 
Lowest of all, near the farm, are the inlands, 
which provide the best pasture. In summer 
only the heaf is used for grazing, while in 
winter the intakes provide pasture for the 
ewes, unless the weather is exceptionally 
mild, when the high ground is safe. 

It is usual for the shearlings to be sent to the 
coast for winter feeding, because until a 
herdwick has found its feet it cannot hope to 
survive a severe winter and produce good 
lambs in the future. As it is, the average of 
fertility is only about 80 per cent and twins 
are a comparative rarity. Not that a fell 
farmer minds this so much, because herdwicks 


will rarely mother two lambs. Often they do 
not even care about one! 

Being such agile climbers, herdwicks often 
get themselves cragfast, and then either the 
farmer or his sheepdog must go to help. If 
the position is such that the sheep can neither 
move forwards nor backwards, then ropes 
must be used to haul it up. In easier situa- 
tions the dog will use its remarkable intelli- 
gence and drive the sheep up to safety. 
Lakeland sheepdogs use their own initiative 
for much of the shepherding, but when the 
work demands human intelligence, the farmer 
is always at the control, to give orders by 
means of shouts or whistles, or even arm- 
waving when the wind is in the wrong 

Lambing-time is late in the mountains, and 
is usually calculated to fall between April 
14th and May 14th, or a few days earlier 
on some farms. The purpose of this lateness 
in the dropping of lambs is to overcome the 
risk of early spring snow. 


UST as the numbers of pure-bred herdwick 

sheep are diminishing, so are the shepherds’ 
meets so typical of the district. Since the 
enclosure of the commons a hundred years 
ago the straying of sheep and the need for full- 
time shepherding has grown less and less. 
Half-a-dozen meets are still held in various 
places for the exchange of strayed herdwicks, 
but the small number of strays one sees at 
such events nowadays hardly warrants the 
time and trouble involved. 

The local dialect uses words of Norse origin 
to describe sheep. Up to a hundred years ago, 
even the counting was done in an entirely 
un-English language. The mark on a sheep 
is called a smit. Two- and three-year-old 
sheep are called twinters and trinters re- 
spectively. A ewe is a gimmer, a lamb a 
wether, and a ram is a tup, while a lamb of 
either sex once shorn is called a hogg. 

The herdwick is an intrinsic part of the 
background of these northern English 
mountains. They add an extra note of 
wildness to the scene. They are as much part 
of our heritage as the fells themselves. To 
understand them is to understand the spirit of 
the hills. 





Comeback 


DAN BRENNAN 


T night I had thrown my gloves on 
the floor in the dressing-room along with 
my trunks and boxing-shoes and left them 
there, so Steve brought in ae new pair, with 
some old shoes he had borrowed from Goldie, 
who runs the gym. I dressed in the locker- 
room and went out into the gym. There were 
the same photographs on the wall. I remem- 
bered how I used to stare at them—King 
Tut, Billy Petrolle, Delaney, Frank Battaglia, 
Miskey, the Gibbons brothers, all the gang 
from the Twin Cities who had made ring 
history in the "thirties. I remembered how 
they had been once. Now there seemed some- 
thing faded and remote about their photo- 
graphs. 

But suddenly the old feeling of the gym 
seemed to envelop me. I turned away from 
the photographs, hearing the flick, flick, 
thythmic whirring sound of a fiyweight 
jumping rope in a corner, the sharp smell of 
rosin, the sock of a glove against the heavy 
body-bag, and above it all the hazy sound of 
voices murmuring from the rows of ranked 
faces watching two fighters sparring in the 
ring in the centre of the room. I suddenly 
felt as if I had never been away. All the 
months in between were gone. 

*How yuh feelin’?’ asked Steve Wilson, my 


trainer and manager. He had been a good 
light-heavy ten years ago. 

‘I’m O.K..,’ I said, slapping my bag-punch- 
ing gloves together. 

*I wouldn’t even think about it,’ he said. 

‘I don’t,’ I said. ‘Don’t worry.’ 

‘The autopsy showed he’d had a head injury 
in that car accident six weeks before you fought 
him. With the concussicn he got in the wreck 
anybody might have killed him with a couple 
punches.’ 

I nodded, hitched up my trunks, and started 
walking toward the open end of the gym. 

*Take it easy,’ Wilson said. ‘Not too fast. 
Couple rounds shadow-boxing. No more.’ 

I took a deep breath, got my feet planted, 
started moving around, jabbing fast with my 
left, hooking with my right. I moved without 
thinking, seeing now in my mind only the 
night I killed Kid Hanson against the ropes. 
The whole picture recalled by the sounds and 
scents of the gym overshadowing all thoughts 
of the present. 

I worked slowly, taking it easy, just trying 
to get the kinks out of my back and arms, 
feeling the softness in my legs from five 
months’ lay-off. Yet, as I moved around, I 
found myself instinctively bobbing and weav- 
ing, feinting an imaginary opponent. But the 
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sense of moving about in the space of the ring 
and my timing appeared gone; I felt awkward; 
I no longer seemed to see in my mind com- 
binations of motion and punching. 

After three minutes Steve came over and 
looked at me, watching my feet. I grunted 
and jabbed and hooked the air, remember- 
ing how out of place I had felt when I first 
came to this gym in Minneapolis from my 
home in Duluth. I remembered later how 
I had first begun to feel I was a part of 
the gym—tring, chairs, pulley-weights, the 
dusty windows, the view of the dead neon- 
signs on the bars across the street in the 
daylight. I remembered how first I had 
known no one here and how gradually I 
improved, learning the apparently simple 
and yet complicated hallmark of a pro- 
fessional, which, as you will know, if you 
have ever tried to do it yourself, is how to 
move in a ring, keeping away at all times from 
a straight left hand while countering swiftly 
through the most minute opening with a right 
to the heart. And then the time had come 
when I could estimate after one round the 
strength and weakness of my opponent’s style 
and feinting during the opening rounds, lead 
my opponent into the single opening I was 
seeking, knowing that, eventually, the un- 
covered jaw would appear before my eyes, 
with my opponent momentarily off balance, 
unable to defend himself. 

Steve Wilson watched me for a few minutes 
more now, slanting his head thoughtfully, 
studying my every motion. Then clearing his 
throat, he walked up to me. ‘Will you goa 
few rounds?’ 

There was a vague air about him. He doesn’t 
act or sound like Steve, I thought. I nodded 
and saw him jerk his head toward Jimmy 
Collins, a spar-mate. 


As I stepped up into the ring, I felt a hard, 
hot ball of nerves tighten in my stomach. 
Collins, an old trial horse, saw the expression 
in my eyes and as I tapped him lightly on the 
forehead with a left lead, instead of tearing 
into him as I once had, I saw him squint at 
me, puzzled. Then he jumped his left hard 
into my face twice, as he must have been told 
to do to make me sore. There wasn’t anybody 
about who could hit harder than Collins, but 
everybody who fought him hit him easily 
because he had never learned to move around. 
All he knew was how to sock. He kept rush- 
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‘Cross your right hard now,’ Wilson said 
between rounds. ‘Mix it up fast this time. 
You can try it.’ 

I hated him for asking me to do that. I 
was scared. He saw I was scared. I sat there 
in the corner, scuffling my feet in the rosin, 
looking down at the floor. Suddenly it seemed 
there was no sound in the room. I looked up. 
The ranked faces with dead cigars in the corner 
of the mouths looked back silently at me from 
the rows of chairs around the ring. 

My leg muscles fluttered as I stood up. I 
cursed myself, and, as Collins came toward 
me, I feinted with a left jab, dropping my 
shoulder. He hooked with a left over my jab, 
but I moved into him and got my shoulder 
up and caught it, and slid inside the hook. 
I socked him hard with a right just over the 
heart. He lurched back, his mouth gaped. 
You could hear the punch across the room, 
and there was a big red patch on his chest. A 
spasm of fear jerked inside me. I bit into my 
mouthpiece now, forcing the old fear out of 
my mind, trying not to think of my last fight, 


, swinging low down with right 
oks to the head, never thinking 
right hook clipped him as he was 

t he wouldn’t ever get up again. 
now I thought of his bleeding mouth, 
swollen and cut, with a big rill of 
Sleds Giga thd: le 68 hte baw Whee 
he kept staggering and grabbing at me with 
arms like a blind man. And no feeling 
inside me about him, no matter how awful he 
looked, only watching his every move, thinking 
only: I’ve got him—I’ve got him now—I’m 
going to knock him out with one more punch. 
He went down flat on his face, his body 
made a limp slapping sound as he struck the 
canvas. The referee started counting. Kid 
Hanson lay motionless with one hand under 
his body, the other outflung above his head, his 
head twisted to one side. At ten, the referee 

motioned to the ringside doctor. 

Everything came back to my mind. Myself 
standing over him in the ring while the doctor 
rolled him over and knelt beside him, holding 
his wrist. Then the silence in the big audi- 
torium and the smell of cigar-smoke around 
the ringside, and my own body sore and tired 





as I walked up the aisle,a thought slowly taking 
shape in my mind, growing into a feeling of 
fear and disgust, numbing my mind. After 
that, standing in my dressing-room when I 
heard he was dead, the long time to dress, the 
silence all around me, rising in the room like 
water, then a sudden feeling of hope filling 
my mind as the doctor entered the room. He’s 
alive, I thought. ‘He’s still alive,’ the doctor’s 
going to tell us. But he wasn’t alive—he 
never woke up. 

I thought of how my very skeleton seemed to 
groan as I rode home that night, knowing how 
impossible it was ever to do anything about 
it, dreading to think of how his family must 
feel, wishing I could blot out the image of that 
last blow. 

They were stupid—the papers, asking me 
about the fight over and over again, the fear 
and disgust for ever in my mind and heart as I 
spoke. It happened in the fall, and I went 
away to the country, to a cabin by a lake, 
seeing nothing, staring at the trees, water, and 
sky, wondering if perhaps I were not dead in 
some strange way—more dead here in the 
wilderness than Hanson where he was. I went 
back to the city to be among people again. 

As I sparred in the gym in Minneapolis 
with Collins five months later, with the voices 
beginning to murmur along the ringside, I 
could still remember the pain inside me of 
thinking I had killed somebody, beating him 
to death. I could still hear the crowd roaring 
and see Kid Hanson’s face all swollen and 
bloody bobbing and weaving in front of me 
and Steve’s voice when I came back to my 
corner after the knock-down, the pleasure 
and quiet excitement in the tone. ‘He never 
hardly touched you, did he, Buddy?’ He 
went on asking it in the dressing-room until 
it beat in my brain like a refrain. 


ro sparring two rounds with Collins 
now, Steve asked me to spar another 
round. So we went another round. I was 
lousy, holding back on my punches, miss- 
ing, and getting hit with punches that 
shouldn’t have touched me. Collins was 
sore because he thought I was kidding him 
in some way by not tearing into him as I had 
always done before in training. I could sense 
Steve watching me. I didn’t seem to feel any 
satisfaction in wanting to keep Collins away 
with my left. He landed five hard punches 
to the body that hurt and I tied him up the 


COMEBACK 


rest of the round. Steve opened the ropes for 
me to crawl out of the ring. ‘What's a- 
matter?’ he asked quietly. We were sitting 
on a bench in the dressing-room, and he looked 
down at my hands where they were busy un- 
lacing my shoes. 

‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘I guess killing 
Hanson did something to me.’ 

‘Baloney! It ought to make you tougher. 
Hell, you ’ve really iced a few guys before when 
they were really gone, haven’t you?’ 

*Yes,’ I said. ‘I put a couple of guys in the 
hospital before.’ 

*O.K., I want you to work out light every 
day—and maybe now and then try some real 
punching, but nothing heavy until you feel 
like doing it.’ 

The trouble was I owed Steve a lot. Not 
money, but the faith he had had in me from 
the beginning, all the things he had taught 
me about fighting, because he believed I had 
it, as the saying goes. So I went to the gym 
day after day and forced myself to work out. 
I was scared to start punching hard against 
sparring-mates, and I couldn’t seem to get the 
old feeling, or the desire for the old emotional 
release in hard punching. I couldn’t seem to 
move smoothly any more, and when an open- 
ing came, something seemed to tighten inside 
me. I was constantly holding back, nervously 
pulling punches, and getting hit by fighters 
in the gym who had never hit me before. 
Sparring one day, I thought of all the times I 
shifted my weight and feet without thinking 
to slip a punch, and now I had to think before 
I did it; how I realised now, without knowing 
it before, that I had held inwardly in contempt 
fighters who couldn’t do instinctively what I 
couldn’t seem to do now without thinking. 


| HAD my first fight about three weeks after 
I had started to work out again, and along 
about the middle of the third round I felt I 
didn’t care if I won or lost. I thought of what 
Speedy Datto, once flyweight champion of the 
world, said at the time I was first fighting 
four-round preliminary bouts. He was 
punchy and over the hill then, with all his 
money gone, and he said that every fighter 
reaches a point when he can’t make himself 
care enough any more to win, a time when his 
fighting days were done. I laughed, I re- 
member, and slapped him on the back, so sure 
I would quit before that time came. But here 
I was still young, and the time was here with- 
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out my being old and punchy, and I was afraid. 

I’m finished, I thought, ready to open a 
café or a bar and lean my belly against the 
counter, growing more dead, getting thick 
around the stomach year after year. No 
more the feeling of excitement filling you in 
the roar of the crowd as you walk down the 
aisle to the ring, and the pleasure of your body 
full of strength and power in the ring when you 
move swiftly and easily, hitting efficiently. 
No more being admired among people you 
like, but only living in the past, remembering 
yourself the way you were when you were 
arrogant and unafraid, bragging perhaps 
about moments of skill and glory that are 
gone, when you should be still fighting, and 
then trying to pretend after a while that your 
memories are more real than the life you still 
desire. No more the gym, the whirring hiss 
of jump-ropes, the rhythmic thud of the 
punching-bag, the smell of rosin, and the 
good-natured laughing talk of the fight crowd. 
No more the old wonderful feeling of surprise 
and satisfaction on looking across the ring 
at an opponent you had never seen before 
and seeing someone who excited you. 

I was fighting Sailor Mullin. My first 
fight in six months since fighting Kid Hanson. 
There was a fair crowd beyond the ring’s 
lights in the Minneapolis Auditorium. I 


recognised some of the faces around the edge 
of the ring. They were fans who had seen me 
fight my best fights. 

In the second round, I could hear my mind 


ordering me. ‘Come on,’ it said. 
Fight like you used to fight!’ 

In the fifth round, I missed a light left-lead 
and grabbed the Sailor and then pushed him 
away. He rebounded from the ropes as I 
was stepping back and he swung a left-hook. 
It struck me high on the head, but it jarred 
me badly. I tvas late rolling it. The Sailor 
must have swung his other hand almost at 
once. He caught me falling away, and slivers 
of light jiggled inside my head. Far away I 
could hear the crowd roar, a single cry: 
‘Knock him out!’ 

Steve told me later how the Sailor jarred 
me again with a left-hook and my knees sagged 
and I stood up, dazed, dropping my left hand. 
I don’t remember being hit, only hating the 
crowd because I knew they were yelling for 
me to be beaten. 

Then I saw the Sailor. He was smart, 
measuring me. I got my left up again and 
he tried to push it down and sock me with a 
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right. I could feel myself swaying, and I 
crouched, weaving, watching the Sailor trying 
to stick a left-jab in my face. I went under it 
and came up with a right and got hit with a 
left-hook flush on the chin. I felt my legs 
trembling and twitching, the impact of more 
blows, then my knees sagging again, seeing in 
that flashing fraction a mental picture of the 
night I killed Kid Hanson. Oh, my God, I 
thought, frightened—he’s going to kill me. 
He can kill me now. I heard the crowd roar- 
ing, then the vast sound dying away. 

I don’t remember falling. Steve told me 
later how my head banged the canvas. In the 
silence it was dark, only a long ringing sound 
shaped of spinning darkness, and then I heard 
a voice: ‘Six ...seven...’ 

Again I heard my mind whipping my body: 
‘Come on! Come on! Get up!’ I rolled 
over, got up on one knee. Bewildered, I shook 
my head, balanced myself on one knee, then 
staggered up. The Sailor rushed across the 
ring toward me. I could think only of being 
killed the way I had killed Kid Hanson, help- 
less against the ropes. I could hear my mind 
far away telling me to stick out my left and 
clinch. I staggered again, groped at the Sailor. 

Grabbing both his arms, I held on. I shook 
my head. Blood was in my eyes. He pushed 
me away. I pawed at him with my left hand, 
grabbed his arms again. Then I saw him 
laughing at me, and the crowd yelled, and I 
got sore, swinging wildly with a right hand 
that caught him high on the head. More 
surprised than hurt, the Sailor backed away 
as the timekeeper rang the bell. I looked for 
Steve and walked slowly to my corner. 


’ HAT’S the round?’ Steve asked me 
when I sat down. 

I felt tired and sick. 
answered. 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘What time is it?’ He 
held a watch in front of me. 

The dial blurred. I shook my head. 

*Can you stay?’ he asked. 

The crowd was still yelling. I could hardly 
hear him. They were yelling for Sailor to 
knock me out. 

All right, you bastards, I thought, remember- 
ing the gallery cheering me the night I was 
socking Kid Hanson with both hands. Now 
they wanted me killed. I should have seen 
this before, but in my arrogance and con- 
fidence I had never thought the crowd would 


*I don’t know,’ I 








go this way, because they’d always been with 
me. Just sitting there, an old inner excite- 
ment and contempt began to grow in me, but 
not yet strong enough. 

‘Stay?’ I answered Steve. ‘That bastard’s 
got to kill me if he wants to stop me.’ I tried 
to grin, but it was a weak grin. I felt weak. 

The gong rang and Steve pushed me out. 
I moved fast. J didn’t want the Sailor to think 
I was as sick as I felt. I jabbed with a left 
and then grabbed him and used my weight 
to hold him on the ropes. I was a little stronger 
now, the excitement rising in me again. I 
could feel the sweat running out of my hair 
and blood over one eye. I told myself that 
I must hit him now with everything I had. 
It was going to have to be now, this round. 
I knew I couldn’t last much longer. Both eyes 
were badly cut. He had taken too much out 
of me in the last round. He pushed me away. 
He moved around prettily, jabbing me. I 
could feel everything working up to that old 
point inside me, the way it had been before, 
the inner excitement and contempt getting 
stronger now. Then he hit me three times in 
the body and I felt sick again, scared. I had 
to get him or I was going to take a terrible 
beating. I could be killed as Hanson was, I 
thought. I had never taken a beating. My 
guts were cold with fear. 

He didn’t care anything about my left hand 
in his face now. He pushed it down and 
jabbed. I felt the sock on my chin, but even 
as he hit me I saw the opening and swung my 
right hand. I felt the shock in my arm, knew 
I had hit him, and felt the old emotion in me 
rise to a peak. Then I saw him falling, open 
for another right hand, falling sidewise, his 
mouth gaping, his body frozen in mid-air 
for an instant, just as Kid Hanson had been 
before the last punch that must have killed 
him. Now! I thought, watching him fall, 
and my arm was cocked. He’ll kill you if he 
gets up... he'll kill you. With my body tense 
and right arm jack-knifed rigid, I let the punch 


COMEBACK 


go. I felt the impact, my heart pounding, my 
breath held in as he toppled. 

I heard his head bang against the canvas, 
and the crowd roared. He lay on his side till 
the count of six, rolled over on his face. He 
did not move. God, I thought, terrified. 
I’ve killed him. I watched him as I’d never 
watched an unconscious opponent before. 

Then suddenly I began to pray that he 
would get up and fight. The crowd was howl- 
ing. You bastards, I thought. You murder- 
ous bastards. I helped to carry him to his 
corner. 

‘Sailor,’ I kept saying. ‘Hey, Sailor!’ He 
was heavy, but a couple minutes after we 
propped him up in his corner he was staring 
at me, his eyes glassy, and I became aware 
that I was swearing at him not to die. He 
shook his head and tried to sit up. 

I felt fine all of a sudden, all the deadness 
in my being, all the fear gone. I could still 
hit without killing, fighting was my life again, 
the future clear. I shouldn’t have to grow old 
in some bar or café job, not yet, nor in any 
other drab, dull job, not yet. I felt suddenly 
like fighting another fight soon. I felt I could 
be a machine again, working with unthinking 
efficiency, yet seeing each motion in my mind. 
I felt relaxed for the first time in months. I 
hadn’t killed anybody. I had hit the Sailor 
falling, just as I had hit the Kid, both of them 
banging their heads against the canvas. The 
Sailor was living; bugles sang in my mind. 
Hanson’s death was a fluke. I walked down 
the aisle with sweat and blood all over my 
face, and my body hurting where he had 
punched me. The mob was howling all around 
me and people were slapping me on the back. 
It was a wonderful win. 

Once I was inside the dressing-room, Steve 
put his arm on my shoulder and gave me a pat 
on the back. I could see the septic stick still 
stuck behind his ear like a pencil. There was 
blood on it. ‘O.K.?’ he asked. 

I smiled. ‘O.K., brother,’ I said. 


Way Out 


Can I not drown my sorrows deep, 
Forget the nights of dread, 

Break silence, and with courage sing? 
For what is past is dead. 


VIVIAN HENDERSON. 


The water’s deep in Sunda Strait, 
The Arctic night is long, 

Death’s silence reigns on Demavend, 
But Bali’s full of song. 
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Britain’s Only European Colony 
Gibraltar To-day 


J. M. MICHAELSON 


E last call of the Queen before she 
returns to this country in May will be 
Gibraltar, Britain’s only possession on the 
mainland of Europe. The Duke of Edinburgh 
knows Gibraltar well from his service in the 
Royal Navy, but the Queen will certainly be 
fascinated by this freak of geography which 
Britain has made so much her own in the 
two hundred and fifty years since it became 
part of the British Empire. Spain is only a few 
hundred yards from Gibraltar’s Main Street 
and Africa is visible across the Straits. The 
sun has a warmth and the sea a blue that 
Britain never knows. But Gibraltar at every 
turn brings reminders of the homeland, with 
cricket and tennis instead of bullfighting, tea 
preferred to coffee, policemen in uniforms 
that make them look typical English bobbies, 
and a hotel that serves bacon-and-egg break- 
fasts instead of the Continental meals of the 
Spanish hotels a few hundred yards away. 
Main Street, Gibraltar, can be busy and 
bustling, but the atmosphere of the Rock is in 
striking contrast to that of the Andalusian 
towns just across the water. Somebody has 
said that in Gibraltar it is always Sunday 
afternoon, while in La Linea, the Spanish 
frontier-town adjoining, it is always Saturday 
night. This is a pleasant exaggeration with 
more than a grain of truth. Gibraltar has a 
feeling of permanence in spite of its being a 
port of call. Generations of Britons have 
gone to live at Gibraltar, not because they 
wanted to, but because they were ordered 
there in the course of their duty. Finding 
themselves on the barren Rock, they have 
made it as far as possible a home from home. 
When Sir George Rooke, almost as an 
afterthought following failure at Barcelona, 
took Gibraltar in 1704 and British possession 
of the Rock was confirmed by the Treaty of 
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Utrecht nine years later, the Spaniards for 
the most part left, to live in San Roque, a 
few miles away in Spain. The native 
Gibraltarians of to-day are of Latin 
origin, many of their forebears having come 
from Genoa, but they are British and proud 
of it. The Spaniards hoped to return to 
Gibraltar, but they never have, except to 
work there, collecting British standard wages 
but enjoying cheap Spanish living. Some ten 
thousand of them come in every morning by 
land and ferry and leave every evening, 
laden with Gibraltar cigarettes, bread and 
other foods. Their arrival and departure 
is one of the sights for visitors which the 
Queen will miss, because a holiday has been 
declared during her stay. We may suspect, 
however, that, General Franco notwithstand- 
ing, there will be a heavy influx of workers 
from La Linea and Algeciras across the 
bay. 


RITAIN’S possession of Gibraltar is 

based on a treaty, but has been confirmed 
by blood. The Rock was besieged in 1726, 
and then in 1779 began the Great Siege, one of 
the most fantastic in history, lasting on and 
off three years and seven months. Twelve 
hundred years ago the Moors, who held 
Gibraltar until they were defeated by the 
Spaniards, built a castle there, the remains of 
which the Queen will assuredly see. With 
the coming of gunpowder, the fortifications 
moved down to the waterside, which is now 
a maze of bastions and casemates. 

The real defences of Gibraltar to-day, 
however, are hidden in the Rock itself. The 
mining-out of galleries in the Rock began in 
the 18th century and even at the time of the 
Great Siege the fortifications were considered 
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the most remarkable of their kind in the 
world. Since then the fortifications inside the 
Rock have been increased and improved many 
times. There is a vast reservoir for water, a 
complete hospital, stores and supplies to 
withstand a siege almost indefinitely, and 
weapons the number and variety of which are, 
of course, secret. 

There are armchair strategists who will 
argue that, whatever the value of Gibraltar as 
a fortress and naval base in times past, long- 
range guns and aircraft have made it un- 
tenable. Gibraltar has undoubtedly proved 
invaluable in the last two World Wars, and it 
could probably just as well be argued that, if 
the fortress can no longer give certain pro- 
tection to a fleet, equally it could not be taken 
by an enemy whatever forces he used. The 
Queen will see part of the honeycomb of 
tunnels, which is forbidden to the ordinary 
visitor, who could, indeed, spend the usual 
few days at Gibraltar without suspecting it to 
be a fortress. 


IBRALTAR has its problems of living, 
because it is nothing but a rock, with 
hardly a blade of grass. The water problem 
has been largely solved by the construction 
of huge catchments, so that every drop which 


falls on the barren rock is channelled to 
reservoirs. The problem of milk is solved 
by the use of condensed milk—and when I was 
there some short time ago the butter ration 
was smaller than in Britain. Only recently 
did Gibraltar have her first cow, owned by a 
high official. Every bit of the animal’s food 
had to be imported. 

There are no gardens, and all vegetables, 
meat, and other foods have to be brought by 
sea or over the narrow isthmus which joins 
the Rock to the mainland of Spain. 
Electricity is another problem, solved by 
cuts! In summer the climate can be trying 
because of the cloud and warmth together 
and every week-end many people living there 
cross into Spain, both for the Spanish food 
and the bathing, which is not good at 
Gibraltar. 

The aerodrome, where the Queen will 
review the services, is a typical example of 
Britain’s tenacity and of her ability to make 
something out of nothing. Gibraltar rises 
out of the sea with hardly a level hundred 
yards except where the peninsula joins the 
mainland. Here the land is little more than 


half-a-mile wide, but an airstrip was built 
across it, and then, as the need for longer 
runways increased, something over a million 
tons of material were poured into the sea at 
both ends of the existing runway to give a run 
of about a mile. This airstrip played a vital 
part in some of the North African and Medi- 
terranean operations of the Second World 
War and it is believed it will be further ex- 
tended to accommodate the bigger and faster 
planes of the present day. 

There is a daily air-service from Britain, 
which provides a speedy way of reaching 
southern Spain, taking less than six hours, 
compared with two days by train and four 
days by water. For those who like that kind 
of thing the descent almost to sea-level, the 
touch-down on the jutting-out airstrip, and 
then the rush, apparently straight to the sea 
on the other side, can provide a thrill, but the 
plane always comes to a standstill with many 
yards to spare. The airstrip runs right across 
the main road from Gibraltar to Spain, which 
has to be closed when planes are arriving or 
departing. 


MUST for visitors to Gibraltar is a visit 

to the apes. These Barbary apes are 
the only wild apes in Europe—and in these 
days they are not very wild! Tradition has it 
that they found their way over from North 
Africa by a secret cave running under the sea. 
History suggests they were probably originally 
brought by the Moors. There were apes on 
the Rock during the Great Siege and, with 
their acute hearing, on occasions they fore- 
warned the garrison of enemy attacks. This 
was very likely the basis of their popularity and 
of the tradition that, when there were no more 
apes on Gibraltar, the British would leave the 
Rock. 

Through the centuries the apes remained 
fairly wild, but completely protected. Killing 
or ill-treating an ape became a serious crime. 
Periodicaily the apes would descend on a 
house and raid it, offering great provocation. 
Once an indignant citizen is said to have 
threatened to sue the authorities for damage 
done by the apes and, after grave consultation, 
to have been informed that, if he did, it would 
be the duty of the Attorney-General to 
defend them! A raid on the residence of 
the Governor-General himself is believed 
eventually to have resulted in some control 
being imposed. Early this century it was 
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decided to feed the apes officially and they 
have now for many years been on the strength 
of the garrison, with a vote in Parliament for 
their keep, an officer of the Royal Artillery 
as ‘O.C. Apes,’ and a non-commissioned 
soldier to look after their welfare. 

Unknown causes, possibly inbreeding, re- 
sulted in the number of apes diminishing 
before the late war, and in 1943 there seemed 
a real danger that the apes might die out. 
Sir Winston Churchill, a great traditionalist, 
heard of the threat and the Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff received an urgent top- 
secret message: ‘Distressed to hear ape 
population below strengh. Please take 
immediate steps.’ Further messages followed, 
apes were secured from North Africa—and any 
danger of Gibraltar being evacuated because 
of a tradition was removed! In fact, the 
apes have thrived so well that there are now 
two packs, and surplus members who are 


periodically sent away to zoos in the homeland. 

Gibraltar offers many attractions, the one 
most likely to linger in the memory being the 
technicolor sunsets over Spain, equalled only, 
if you can get up early enough, by the startling 
sunrise behind Gibraltar as seen from Spain. 
To the tourist in transit to Spain and the 
passengers and crews of the scores of ships 
which call every month Gibraltar offers 
authentic but decorous dancing in a score of 
saloons which but for their respectability 
might be out of the Wild West; unlimited 
cigarettes of every kind at prices which to 
Britons seem unbelievable; and a selection 
of tourist souvenirs, shawls, rugs, nylons, 
watches, and the rest, as good as you will find 
anywhere in Europe. Lord Nelson and his 
men, so many of whom were buried in the 
Trafalgar cemetery, would, if they returned, 
probably find the shops the most astonishing 
thing in Gibraltar to-day. 


Swift and Sure 


London’s District Messenger-Boys 





Sr te Na er 


TREVOR HOLLOWAY 


| pgpnet-ony Society sixty or so years ago was 
vastly different from what it is to-day. 
Country families by the hundred converged 
upon Mayfair for the season—a hectic but 
very formal succession of dinner-parties, 
dances, entertainments, and so forth, at which 
even the most trivial conventions had to be 
religiously observed. Telephones were hardly 
in existence. Telegrams were slow. Failure 
to acknowledge or reply to even last-minute 
invitations was considered a grave breach of 
etiquette. 

The announcement in the columns of the 
financial and daily press of 29th July 1890 of 
the formation of the District Messenger 
Service was therefore received most warmly 
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by the elite of the day. A dependable 
messenger service, available at any hour of 
the day or night, was just what the harassed 
guest and hostess required. The idea was 
also welcomed by business houses and the 
general public alike, who considered that if it 
was carried out in an efficient and practical 
manner, as already was the case in many large 
American cities, the organisation would prove 
a boon. 

The first office opened in Trafalgar Square, 
manned by six boys and a superintendent in 
charge. The general idea was that the boys 
should be ready at a moment’s notice to take 
messages or perform any services required for 
a small fee. Subscribers were linked to the 











headquarters by private telegraph-line and 
each subscriber could make five types of call— 
messenger, cab, fire, police, or doctor. Within 
a few moments of a call being received a smart, 
uniformed boy would be on his way to any- 
where—Tooting or Timbuktu, it mattered not. 
‘Swift and Sure’ was the motto of these lads— 
and still is, although over sixty years have 
passed since the inception of the service. 

In those early days, if a subscriber passed a 
fire call, all the available boys in the office 
would rush to the scene of the fire armed with 
hand extinguishers, very often arriving well in 
advance of the official fire-brigade summoned 
by the superintendent. 

So efficient was the organisation in all it 
undertook that numerous branches were 
opened in other parts of London and the scope 
of its work broadened. The Company intro- 
duced a system of burglar-alarms and auto- 
matic fire-alarms for commercial houses, 
many of these still operating in some of the 
most important premises in central London 
to-day. 

The Post Office, alarmed at the amazing 
popularity of the boy messengers, did its best 
to liquidate the Company by demanding a 
royalty of £25 a year for every messenger 
employed, 2s. 6d. for each call-box, and the 
full postage of one penny for every letter 


carried. After a long and bitter struggle, 
parliamentary sanction to carry letters was 
obtained and hundreds of thousands of letters 
have been delivered at express speeds. 


HE variety of jobs the boys have been 
called upon to do is astonishing, but it 
was the record-breaking journey of Messenger- 
boy Jaggers in 1899 that really brought the 
Company nation-wide fame for the first time. 
Mr Harding Davis, an American author and 
journalist, was out to beat the mail with 
urgent messages to Chicago, New York, and 
Philadelphia. The task was entrusted to 
sixteen-year-old Jaggers, who was instructed 
to be back in London by a certain date without 
fail. He was—after travelling 18,000 miles in 
27 days. Huge crowds met him at Waterloo, 
papers came out with special editions, and he 
was taken to Westminster and introduced to 
the Prime Minister. 

The late Major Sir George Manners, chair- 
man and beloved ‘father’ of the boys, never 
tired of recounting the story of Messenger 
Elsey’s dramatic dash to California and back. 


SWIFT AND SURE 


The incident was the outcome of a wager 
between a colonel and a fellow club-member 
that a London messenger boy could beat the 
mail service. The colonel strode into the 
Company’s Piccadilly office at 1.30 p.m., 
placed a letter addressed to California on the 
desk, and said: ‘There’s just three-quarters of 
an hour to catch the train from Euston.’ 
Elsey was the next boy on call. He had no 
time to pack, but hurriedly bought a pair of 
socks and set off for the U.S.A. just as he was. 
His destination was a cattle ranch 200 miles 
south of San Francisco, California. The 
wager was that Elsey would make the 15,000- 
mile trip within a month. He did, beating the 
mails by a considerable margin and, inci- 
dentally, winning a substantial bet for the 
colonel. Considering the fact that the aero- 
plane was, at the time, a mode of transport 
unknown, Elsey’s feat was indeed remarkable. 

Anything may be the lot of a London 
messenger-boy. Here is a selection of 
services rendered, so that you may judge for 
yourself how diversified are the demands made 
upon the boys. They meet children travelling 
to and from school, sit up with sick people, 
lead the blind, act as grooms and exercise 
hunters, wait at table, and serve as ball-boys 
at lawn-tennis championships. 

One boy had the responsible job of clearing 
twenty-three pieces of baggage through the 
customs; another was despatched to buy toys 
for a foreign potentate. Sometimes the boys 
have functioned as loaders at shooting-parties, 
or as pantry-boys at country-house parties. 
One lucky youth valeted two sporting gentle- 
men on a fishing tour of Scotland, whilst 
another had a grand time acting as attendant 
to a man on a six weeks’ foreign tour. 
Attending at Buckingham Palace has also 
been undertaken. King Edward VII took a 
great interest in the boys and frequently en- 
trusted them with messages between London 
and Sandringham. He also employed them 
regularly to call carriages at royal garden- 
parties and never failed to thank them for 
their work. ‘Tell them I’m very much 
obliged to them,’ His Majesty would say, 
adding: ‘And tell them to go over to the 
marquees and have a jolly good tea.’ 


URIOUSLY enough, it was the night 
before King Edward’s funeral that the 
Company had one of its most difficult assign- 
ments. To his horror, the Earl Marshal, the 
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Duke of Norfolk, found that someone had 
let him down, with the result that invitations 
had not gone out to many very important 
personages. At seven o’clock there came an 
urgent telephone-call from the Duke that he 
must have at least a hundred boys at his 
disposal within the next hour! By almost 
superhuman effort this number was rounded 
up and Sir George Manners personally 
hurried them along to Norfolk House. 

Among the documents still not delivered 
were some for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was to perform the service on the morrow. 
Sir George despatched one of his brightest 
lads to Lambeth Palace. To the boy’s dismay 
he found the main gates to the Palace closed. 
In desperation he hammered on a side door. 
A head appeared at an upstairs window. 
“Who is there?’ came a voice. ‘A messenger 
from His Grace the Duke of Norfolk with a 
special message for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ said the boy. ‘All right, I'll come 
down,’ was the reply, and it was to a pyjama- 
clad archbishop that the lad handed the 
precious documents! . 

Even housebreaking by order has been 
undertaken. A well-known peer attending a 
dinner-party learned at the very last moment 
that royalty was expected—and he was not 
wearing his orders and medals as etiquette 
demanded. A hurried telephone-call sent a 
messenger-boy to the peer’s flat. Forcing a 
window, the boy wriggled through, located the 
decorations, and a greatly relieved peer walked 
into dinner suitably adorned with his various 
decorations. 

On another occasion, a man and his wife 
on the Dover boat-train en route for the Conti- 
nent suddenly realised that their passports 
were still at home. A frantic wire was des- 
patched asking a messenger to break into the 


flat and secure the missing documents with all 
speed. Needless to say, the passports were on 
their way to Dover by the very next train. 

In 1937 an American visitor to this country 
was about to return home on the Queen Mary 
from Southampton, when he found he had 
left his dress-suit behind in London. That 
was at 3 a.m., and the liner was sailing at 8 
a.m.! A district messenger had that dress- 
suit aboard the ship with fifteen minutes to 
spare! 

Some years ago Messenger C. J. Hill found 
a very exciting task awaiting him. Sir Vincent 
Caillard, of the National Bank of Egypt, 
desired to present the Sultan of Turkey with a 
valuable collie dog and asked the Company 
to detail a boy to deliver the dog personally. 
Off went Hill next morning with his valuable 
charge and arrangements were made for the 
boy to be received by the Sultan via the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople. The 
delighted Sultan was so impressed with the 
efficient and novel form of delivery that he 
invested Hill with a medal representing the 
Order of Merit of Art and Industry. It is 
interesting to note that Hill has returned to 
the present Company’s service and is actually 
at work in the Piccadilly branch, from which 
he set forth nearly half-a-century ago to 
deliver the Sultan’s dog! 

When London’s social life was at its zenith 
in the early years of the century as many as 
1100 messengers were employed, but times 
have changed, and the London season is but a 
shadow of its former self. The Company is 
now known as Theatre Tickets & Messengers 
Ltd, but the perky Cockney messenger-boys, 
though not so numerous, are by no means 
extinct. The spirit of that famous trio— 
Jaggers, Elsey, and Hill—is in evidence to 
this day. 





Triolet 


Why do the train doors always close 
When I am only halfway in? 

To mention it makes one suppose 
(Why do the train doors always close?) 
That I am very adipose 

Instead of really rather thin. 

Why do the train doors always close 
When I am only halfway in? 
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The Black Hen 


LENA BARRINGTON 


INIFRED MASTERTON, young, 

newly-married, and wholly unfamiliar 
with Ireland, sat in the library of her new 
home, writing for the English mail. Away in 
the distance the electric-bell attached to the 
hall-door rang sharply, three times in quick 
succession. A silence like the stillness of a 
virgin forest succeeded, broken again by the 
insistent pealing of the bell. A heavy footfall 
crossed the hall, and a prolonged and fervid 
colloquy ensued. Then the library-door 
opened and admitted a white-aproned and 
heated cook. 

*Jane,’ said the cook, ‘is clanin’ herself, an’ 
the last I seen of Terince was hurrishin’ a 
tinker’s ass off the pleasure-ground. Ye 
can’t be up to thim tinkers. An’ I’m afther 
takin’ me hans out of the cabbage to answer 
the door. Three wathers it takes, no less, an’ 
fistfuls of salt, an’ it leppin’ with ivery sorrt 
of catherpillar. An’ so I tould the gardener, 
an’ he bringin’ it in this mornin’.’ She 
paused reflectively, then continued. ‘’Tis 
dhrawin’ the clay up round thim does it—that 
an’ the want of sut. An’ the range choked 
with it.’ 

Winifred gazed at her doubtfully. The 
cook’s conversation invariably produced a 
kaleidoscopic effect upon her mistress’s 


mental vision. The rapid change of scene, the 
sudden appearance and disappearance of 
different characters in the space of a few short 
sentences left her hopelessly at sea as to the 
real point of the narrative. Now it was about 
to be revealed. 

‘Mrs Clancy, me lady,’ said the cook, 
‘would be thankful to see the masther.’ 

Winifred felt bottom again. ‘But the master 
is away, cook,’ she said: ‘He went to the 
Road Sessions at Conna this morning.’ 

‘An’ so I tould her,’ said the cook. ‘“He 
went off with himself at sivin this mornin’ 
—an’ the world’s work gettin’ the range 
hated in time,” says I. An’ she said in the 
name of God she’d see yourself—wasn’t the 
wan as good as the other, now?’ 

This remarkable tribute to the unifying and 
educative effect of matrimony only added to 
Winifred’s bewilderment. ‘Who is Mrs 
Clancy?’ she asked, with a laudable attempt 
to arrive at something definite. 

The cook meditatively wiped the back of 
one hand with her apron. ‘Maybe,’ she said, 
*Ye’d be knowin’ the weeshy cabin down the 
boreen by the county brook, with the wather- 
creshes growin’ fornenst it? "Tis there she 
lives, she an’ Molly that’s her stepdaughter. 
A lone widdy, though they do be sayin’ 
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Misther Cassidy—but that’s neither here nor 
there. Takes in washin’, she does—the 
wather’s handy an’ all.’ 

“Yes,” said Winifred. ‘And what does she 
want, cook? Do you know?’ 

The cook gazed gloomily at her. ‘Mrs 
Murphy, me lady,’ she said, ‘has the hearrt 
scalded out of her.’ 

Visions of an appalling accident floated 
before Winifred’s eyes. ‘Mrs Murphy has 
the heart scalded out of her!’ she gasped. 
*Cook, what do you mean?’ 

*Thim,’ said the cook firmly, ‘was her very 
own worrds.’ 

“Whose very own words?’ asked Winifred. 

*Mrs Clancy’s, me lady,’ replied the cook. 

*But you said it was Mrs Murphy,’ said 
Winifred. 

‘An’ so ‘twas, me lady,’ said the cook. 
*Sure, that’s wat I’m sayin’.’ 

Winifred’s head spun. ‘Cook,’ she said, 
‘I’m afraid I don’t understand. Has there 
been an accident?’ 

The cook looked impressively at her, and 
shook her head. ‘”’Twas no accident, me lady,’ 
she said. ‘’Tis what she said herself, savin’ 
your presince. No one but herself or the 


divil cud design the like.’ 
Down in Winifred’s heart a faint regret that 
she had not married an Englishman, or at 


least an Irishman who lived in England, came 
to life. Still, this thing faced her, and she 
needs must deal with it. ‘Cook,’ she said 
firmly, ‘is Mrs Clancy at the door now?’ 

‘She is, me lady,’ said cook, ‘onless’—this 
with the strict accuracy which the Irish ex- 
hibit in totally unimportant matters, and 
disregard at all other times—‘onless she’s 
afther goin’.’ 

‘Is Mrs Murphy there too?’ asked Winifred. 

The cook gazed at her in undisguised 
astonishment. ‘Is it Mrs Murphy?’ she 
said. ‘Sure, there’s not a doorstep in the 
counthry *ud hould the both of them.’ 

‘Does Mrs Clancy want to see me?’ 
inquired Winifred. 

‘She does, me lady,’ said cook. 
the hin with her.’ 

‘The hen!’ exclaimed Winifred aghast. 
‘What hen?’ 

*The hin,’ said Bridget explanatorily, ‘that 
"tis about.’ 

Winifred pushed her hair off her forehead. 
*Show her in at once,’ she said. ‘And, cook, 
I’d like a cup of tea as soon as you can get it. 
I’ve got rather a headache.’ 
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The cook looked feminine sympathy at her. 
‘Sure, I'll have it in two minuts for ye,’ she 
said. ‘’Tis gettin’ up so early done it—an’ 
what good ’s in thim Quarther Sessions afther 
all?’ She left the room hurriedly, showed in 
Mrs Clancy, and retired in the direction of 
the kitchen. 


RS CLANCY, clad in a rusty black 

shawl, a brown skirt, and a bonnet from 
which a large and crimson rose depended 
loosely, entered, curtseying, carrying in one 
hand a black hen hanging head downwards, 
its legs tied together with a bit of rag, and 
in the other a white basket, the contents of 
which were covered by a fine damask 
dinner-napkin. 

*I hope,” said Mrs Clancy ‘that your lady- 
ship’s honour ’s well, and his honour himself, 
an’ all the fa—.’ Here, recollecting suddenly 
that Winifred had just returned from her 
honeymoon, she cut short the stereotyped 
form of inquiry and with Celtic tact sub- 
stituted ‘an iverything to your likin’.’ 

*Yes,’ said Winifred, ‘thank you. But 
Major Masterton is away, and I think you 
wanted to see him.’ 

Mrs Clancy laid the fettered hen on the 
ground, placed the basket on the table, and 
drew her shawl a little closer round her 
shoulders. ‘I did so, me ladyship,’ she said. 
‘I says to Molly: “Ill go up wid meself to his 
honour this blessid minute, an’ he’ll see 
justice done me if he thramps the length an’ 
breadth of Ireland wid me to get it”.’ She 
nodded twice at the astonished Winifred, and, 
approaching the table, unfolded the damask 
which covered the contents of the basket and 
extracted half-a-dozen brown eggs and a 
miniature sheaf of watercress. ‘I was 
thinkin’,’ she said, ‘your honour’s ladyship 
might fancy an egg, thim bein’ browner than 
the most, an’ some fresh-cut cresses from the 
county brook—I washed thim meself in five 
wathers in the river. 

Winifred smiled at her. The friendliness 
of the small personal gifts pleased her. ‘They 
are beautiful eggs,’ she said, ‘and I am very 
fond of watercress. Would you like to leave 
a message for Major Masterton when he 
comes home? Is there something you want 
him to do for you?’ 

*Me ladyship,’ said Mrs Clancy impressively 
*ye’re young, an’ innocent, an’ may the day 
niver come to change ye. But the likes of you 











wouldn’t be conceitin’ the wickidness and 
divilry does be goin’ about in the worrld. 
*Tis different wid the Major, that’s as much at 
home in it as a snipe in a bog. An’ why 
wouldn’t he be, an’ him livin’ in the midst of it 
all his life, ye may say? That’s why I come to 
him. She may think herself the worrld an’ all 
for cliverness, but he’d see through her, an’ 
he’ll get me me rights. Look at him the time 
Pat McCarthy’s pitaties was stolin’, an’ the 
police runnin’ around the counthry like 
Phillipenes. Up he goes to Murphy’s an’ 
measures the thrack of the cartwheel that 
took thim away, an’ takes the half of three 
that was cut in two wid the pace they shovelled 
thim up, an’ takes the Sargint down wid him to 
Kennedy’s farm, an’ he wid his pitaty-house 
full up, an ’ivery wan knowin’ he'd a shorrt 
crop, an’ measures the wheel of the cart 
he had in the yard an’ fits the three halves 
into the other bits that was lyin’ quartered 
wid the rest, an’ gets him three months.’ 
She paused, triumphantly, for breath. 

Winifred struggled bravely to grasp the 
drift of the narrative. ‘Do you mean,’ she 
said, ‘that someone is trying to injure you 
and that you want Major Masterton to help 
you about it?’ 

Mrs Clancy leant forward, shaking with 


excitement. ‘’Tis Mrs Murphy, me ladyship,’ 
she said, unconsciously confirming the state- 


ment of the cook. ‘She has the hearrt scalded 
out of me.’ 

‘But,’ said Winifred, ‘you don’t look— 
that is—what did she do to you?’ 

Mrs Clancy fixed a glittering eye upon her 
and, craning forward her head, whispered, 
hoarse with emotion: ‘She’s afther makin’ 
a changlin’ of me black hin.’ 

If Mrs Clancy had spoken in the Irish of 
the time of St Patrick, it would have con- 
veyed her meaning just about as clearly to 
Winifred, who stared at her in complete 
bewilderment. 

*Me ladyship,’ said Mrs Clancy, recovering 
her voice now that the crisis was over, and 
more or less flattered by the effect which she 
supposed it to have produced upon Winifred, 
‘wait till I tell ye the way it was, an’ thin let 
you incinse the Major into the rights of it, an’ 
I'll be up the airliest moment in the mornin’ 
to see what will he do for me.’ 

At this point the library-door opened and 
the parlourmaid, ‘claned’ and dressed for the 
afternoon’s official duties, entered with a 
neatly-arranged tray of tea and toast, which 
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she placed on the table before Winifred. 
‘Cook made some toast, ma’am,’ she said 
softly. ‘She said it was better with a head- 
ache than bread and butter.’ 

*Thank you, Jane,’ said Winifred, ‘and Mrs 
Clancy has brought me some fresh watercress. 
I think Il] have a few of them with the toast, 
if you will bring me another plate—oh, and 
some salt please.’ She smiled at Mrs Clancy 
and began to pour out the tea, ‘Now,’ she 
said,“you were going to tell me something, 
and then I must really finish my letters.’ 


RS CLANCY lifted one hand and 
nervously pushed back some stray 
wisps of hair which had escaped the con- 
trolling influence of the black bonnet. ‘I had 
her two years last St John,’ she said suddenly. 
*I mane that was the day she hatched out— 
an’ maybe ‘twas that had her so lucky. An’ 
she laid her first egg come Michaelmas, an’ 
from that out ‘twas all alike to her, winther or 
summer she’d niver sthop. An’ the sense of a 
Christian wid it all. She’d lay more eggs in 
Lent an’ on Fridays than any other day in the 
whole year. Many’s the time I’ve gathered a 
few for Father Cuddihy, as it might be 
Quarther Tents or the like, an’ maybe ne’er 
another egg in the counthry round, an’ he’d 
always be sayin’ the same thing: “Sure, ‘tis 
feasten to be fastin’ on eggs like that”’.’ The 
red rose bobbed excitedly and Mrs Clancy, 
now in full sway, continued: ‘I rared all 
little pullets as I could from her last spring, 
but *twasn’t as many as I thought, be raison 
of some of thim turrnin’ into cockerils 
aftherwards.’ 

Winifred gasped, for the first time a faint 
doubt as to Mrs Clancy’s sanity crossed her 
mind. ‘Turned into cockerels afterwards!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘What do you mean?’ 

*They did so, me ladyship,’ reaffirmed Mrs 
Clancy, ‘an’ it had me a good bit put about. 
I gathered thirteen first, wan was a bantham 
to make up, an’ put thim undher the grey 
hin, an’ she broke wan, an’ lost another, 
leastways "twasn’t there when I looked in the 
mornin’, an’ the rats took two, an’ thin I 
moved her in under me bed, an’ that left nine 
to come out, an’ two was rotten, so I had 
only six for the lot, because wan was a 
bantham. An’ two of thim was pullets, an’ 
four was cocks. An’ thin the brown hin 
was cluckin’, an’ I gave her twelve, an’ ivery 
wan of them came out, half was pullets and 
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half was cocks, an’ that left me wid eight 
pullets to go on wid, but by the time they got 
the pin-feathers two more of thim was 
cockerils.’ 

Winifred said nothing from sheer inability 
to think of any observation that fitted the 
occasion. 

Mrs Clancy, apparently encouraged by her 
silence, continued: ‘’Tis what she was always 
black jealous on the head of it, an’ Father 
Cuddihy passin’ me compliments an’ all, an’ 
she wid no more than half-a-dozen speckledy 
cuckoos, an’ two or three ould scrawny 
buffs she let on was Buff Orhpins, that’d be 
apt to be layin’ afther Aesther—if it was late. 
An’ last harvest she rared a black wan, as 
black as her own heart, an’ coddled it up wid 
the height of good livin’ till it had its growth, 
an’ watches her chance, an’ last night, when 
she knew ‘twas at poor Pat Sullivan’s mother’s 
wake I'd be, down she slips wid her ould hin, 
bad cess to the both of them, an’ sticks her 
into me hin-house, an’ away wid herself wid 
me own poor chooky back to her own. An’ 
she swearin’ "tis her own black hin she has 
iver since. An’ the sargint believin’ ivery 
word he hears. But the Major ‘ll see through 
her. What time will I come up an’ see the 


Major in the mornin’, me ladyship?’ 
Winifred sighed with relief. 


‘At ten 
o'clock,’ she said. ‘And, yes, I'll tell Major 
Masterton, and I’m sure he'll help you—if he 
can,’ she added doubtfully. 

Mrs Clancy curtseyed reverentially and 
remarking, ‘Sure, "twas the good day he 
married you,’ took the basket off the table, 
pulled out the damask cloth and held it out to 
Winifred. ‘’Tis wan of the Honrubble 
Thomas’s dinner-napkins,’ she said. ‘I 
brought the wathercreshes in it, the way 
ye could have a look at it. °*Tis me own 
washin’ an’ ironin’, an’ betther done than 
anny machinery ‘d do it. If your ladyship’s 
honour ‘ud plase to thry me yourself, sure ye 
couldn’t fail but be plased.’ 

“Yes,” said Winifred hurriedly, ‘I’ll—I’ll 
think about it.’ 

Mrs Clancy beamed upon her, and having 
stuffed the Honourable Thomas’s property 
back into the basket, and picked up the hen 
from the floor, she curtseyed again and laid 
her hand upon the door. ‘Me ladyship,” she 
said thoughtfully, ‘tell his honour he has no 
call to be unaisy on the head of Mrs Murphy. 
Tell him I have a thrick up me sleeve'll 
rout her intirely when the time comes,’ and 
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with this encouraging and optimistic remark 
the door closed behind her. 


yee heaved a sigh of relief and 
reflected that the Irish people were 
curiously unlike the English villagers to whom 
all her life she had been accustomed. She 
poured herself another cup of the fast-cooling 
tea and then drawing her writing-things 
towards her, and glancing at the clock, set 
herself to finish her letters. So absorbed was 
she in them that any external sounds escaped 
her notice till the parlourmaid again opened 
the library-door. ‘If you please, me lady,’ 
said Jane, with the ghost of a laugh in her 
grey eyes, ‘Mrs Murphy’s here wantin’ to see 
you.” 
*Sure, I’m disturbin’ your ladyship at your 
breakfast,’ said Mrs Murphy, inwardly 
wondering at the odd hours the English kept, 
and glancing at the watercresses on the table. 
*Do ye like creshes, me lady?’ 

*I do indeed,’ said Winifred. *Mrs Clancy 
was kind enough to give me some.’ 

‘Ay, indade,” said Mrs Murphy, having 
forced the lead she wanted. ‘I was thinkin’ 
*twas herself I seen slutherin’ home, the poor 
deminted crayther.” She heaved a sigh of 
profound and heartfelt sympathy. ‘I hope in 
goodness,’ she added, ‘she hasn’t been troub- 
lin’ your ladyship wid them ould delusions 
she has. Ay, indade, I wouldn’t put it past 
her. She’d stand gabbin’ it out to the trees 
in the woods if they'd let on to be listenin’ to 
her. Maybe I'd betther be tellin’ your lady- 
ship the rights of it. She had an ould hin— 
an’, for the matther of that, she has her yit— 
she was clanecracked over. Ye'd think to hear 
her talk, me lady, nobody’d iver had a hin, 
nor no hin iver laid an egg before. "Tis me 
own opinion she studied over that hin till 
she got a monymaney about her. "Tis no 
wonder, an’ her wid no childhrn of her own 
to take her mind off her. An’ the ind of 
it was that yestherday night she went off wid 
herself to Sullivan’s mother’s wake, an’ they 
do say, me lady, that ’twasn’t wan glass, no nor 
two, she had there—’twas a keg of Cassidy’s 
poteen they had out of respect to the old one’s 
memory, an’ ‘tis terrible strong. Thin she 
goes back, an’ instead of gettin’ to her bed 
like a Christian to sleep it off, she must go 
foosterin’ round her hin-house, an’ the night 
as black as pitch, an’ she wid three glasses 
taken, an’ takes it into her head somebody’s 














changed her hin. Sure, an’ I'll tell ye what 
set her on—'twas meself. The rest of the 
neighbours was at the wake an’ I wasn’t, 
an’ that’s how she deluded herself I done it, 
an’ me sittin’ at home, mendin’ the children’s 
clothes, the way they’d be dacant in school 
in the mornin’, an’ bakin’ a griddle-cake for 
their breakfast, an’, an’’"—she searched her 
brain for other housewifely acts—washin’ 
out Murphy’s other shirt the way he’d have a 
clane wan for Mass on Sunday, an’ niver 
thinkin’ of stirrin’ a step out of me own 
house no more than flyin’ up the chimney— 
wakes or no wakes, let alone hins. An’ so I 
told the Sargint, an’ a bitter bad timper he was 
in. “Them wakes is a curse,” says he, “an’ 
I wish to goodness they’d stop dyin’, an’ 
Father Cuddihy’s the same way of thinkin’.” 
*They do say that two of the young constables 
came in late off pathrol that night, talkin’ a 
bit thick, an’ it had the Sargint annyed. 
Flannagan said ‘twas the heavy mist risin’ 
from the river done it, an’ he wid a tindincy 
to get larrygitis if he got into a mist, iver 
since he fell out of a boat herron-fishin’. An’ 
O’Connell said he thought he’d taken it off 
him, not knowin’ *twas so catchin’, an’ he 
wid his arm round him helpin’ him back to 
barricks, thinkin’ he'd die aisier in his bed.’ 

‘Did he die?’ Winifred asked, her tender 
heart touched by the pathos of Constable 
Flanagan’s fate. 

Mrs Murphy gazed at her pityingly. ‘Sure, 
not at all, me lady,’ she said. ‘What'd ail him 
to be dyin’? "Twas only be way of quietenin’ 
the Sargint, they was.’ 

Winifred stared helplessly at her. It had 
begun with a black hen and a wake, and a 
constable had narrowly escaped death in 
order to quieten a sergeant. To her mind, 
nothing had any connection with anything 
else. With an effort she tried to think of the 
best way to deal with the situation. ‘I think,’ 
she said, ‘you had better come up to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock and see Major Master- 
ton about it and let him decide between you 
and Mrs Clancy, who will be here too.’ 

Mrs Murphy considered the proposition. 
*Maybe,’ she said, **twould be as good as any 
other way, and I'll bring the hin wid me.’ 

‘If you do bring it,’ said Winifred, * bring 
it in a basket, as I don’t like hens on the 
floor.’ 

*An’ you might tell him, me ——e 
hard on the poor deminted ould 
Thim monymaneys is terrible things ¢ to get 
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hold of anyone, an’ as long as he laves me 
me own hin, I'll niver hould it against her.” 

With that, to Winifred’s relief, Mrs Murphy 
withdrew. 


AJOR MASTERTON got back a little 

before 5 o’clock and went to the library, 
where Winifred was sitting. Winifred rang 
for Jane, who brought in tea, sandwiches, and 
muffins, and they sat down to enjoy themselves 
and listen to the events of the day. ‘Ted,’ 
said Winifred suddenly, ‘is it true you were 
brought up in the midst of wickedness, like 
a snipe in a bog?’ 

Major Masterton, who had just taken a 
large piece of muffin, nearly choked. ‘What 
the er—er what in the name of—er—good- 
ness, Winifred, do you mean?’ he asked. 

‘It was Mrs Clancy,’ said Winifred ex- 
planatorily. ‘She came to see you, and, as 
you were out, she asked to see me. She said 
I was young and innocent and didn’t know 
the wickedness there was in the world, but 
you did because you'd been brought up in it 
like a snipe in a bog. I think she’s had a 
quarrel with another woman over a hen and 
she wants you to settle it. They are both 
coming up at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said the Major. ‘I—er—I 
really didn’t understand. You see, Winifred, 
she meant that I have lived among them all 
my life and they know that I do my best to 
help them and that I see through them if 
they’re up to any trickery.” 

He helped himself to another muffin. 


E next morning, a few minutes before 

10 o’clock, Winifred and Major Masterton 
went to the library. The French-windows 
stood wide-open and the sunshine and the 
soft south wind came through them. At three 
minutes to ten Mrs Murphy, carrying a 
basket, was shown in, and at 10 o’clock Mrs 
Clancy arrived, again with the fettered hen, 
which she laid on the floor. 

‘Now,’ said the Major, standing with his 
back to the fireplace, ‘I understand there is 
some difficulty and you both want my 
opinion—Mrs Murphy, tell me as shortly as 
you can the facts of the case.’ 

“Your worship,’ said Mrs Murphy, ‘she 
says the hin’s hers, an’ I says it’s mine, an’ 
the Sargint says—’ 

*I don’t want to know what the Sergeant 
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says,’ said the Major. ‘Tell me in your own 
words what happened.’ 

*Your worship,’ said Mrs Murphy, ‘we 
each had a black hin, an’ she says mine is 
hers, an’ hers is mine, an’ that I’m afther 
changing them. She has a monymaney I 
stole her hin an’ left mine the night of 
Sullivan’s mother’s wake, an’ me sittin’ in me 
own house bakin’ a griddle-cake—’ 

*I don’t want to know what you were doing 
in your own house,’ said the Major. 

‘Your worship,’ continued Mrs Murphy, 
“when I fed me hins in the mornin’, they was 
all there, an’ that’s all I know about it except 
that she has a monymaney I changed them.” 

*Now, Mrs Clancy,’ said the Major. 

“Your Honour,” said Mrs Clancy, ‘I was 
at Sullivan’s mother’s wake and she went out 
and made a changelin’ of me hin. I'll prove 
it to you, your honour, and, when I’ve shown 
you what I will show you, all the judges in the 
High Court would give it in me favour.’ 

From some hidden recess in her clothing 
Mrs Clancy drew out a screw of newspaper 
and a large, much-worn brass thimble. 
Selecting a clear space between pieces of 
furniture, she took half-a-dozen hempseeds 
from the screw of paper, placed them in a 
little heap on the floor, and covered them with 
the thimble. Then, walking over towards the 
Major, she said: ‘Your honour, make her 
give me me hin.’ 

Major Masterton nodded at the dumb- 
founded Mrs Murphy, from whom Mrs 
Clancy took her basket. Opening it, she drew 
out a little bright-eyed black hen. ‘Me 
darlin’ chooky,’ she said, ‘isn’t it meself’s 
glad to hould you again, me own doaty little 
pet.” She stroked and petted the hen, which 
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A slight noise drew their attention to the 
fact that Mrs Murphy, picking up the fettered 
hen off the floor, was gliding out of the French- 
window. 

*Me lady,” said Mrs Clancy, ‘I taught her 
that trick last winter, an’ ivery evenin’ at 
her roost-time in she comes an’ knocks down 
the thimble an’ gets her hempseeds like a 
Christian.’ 

“Well,” said the Major, ‘you have certainly 
established ownership.’ 

*Oh, Mrs Clancy,’ said Winifred, ‘make her 
do it again. Have you any more hempseed?’ 

The Major stood up. ‘Winifred,’ he said, 
*I must go and see the steward. Would you 
like me to tell Jane to bring in a glass of port 
for Mrs Clancy before she goes?’ 

*Oh yes, do,’ said Winifred, ‘and some cake. 
We can give the hen the crumbs.’ 

The Major left the room, shouted instruc- 
tions to Jane, and went out through a side 
door. ‘Women!’ he said to himself and 
went on his way, subconsciously glad that he 
was a man. 
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Wings are soaring in the heavens, 
Towards the glory in the heavens, 
Hope is living in our hearts. 


Thoughts are turning to the spaces, 
Light is glowing in our faces, 
Men are making newer charts. 


Truth is ever like the eagle, 
King of minds, oh mighty eagle, 
May we seek and seeking find. 
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The First British Tourist 


Howell’s ‘ Instructions for Forreine 


Travell’ 





LEWIS SPENCE 


AMES HOWELL, a gentleman of Wales, 

and a familiar figure in our less obvious 
literature as the author of Epistole Ho-Eliane, 
has fitly been described as ‘the first British 
tourist.” By the year 1642, when his book 
Instructions for Forreine Travell was published 
at the Prince’s Armes in Paul’s Churchyard, 
the first insular surprise at the marvels dis- 
played by Continental travel had been dissi- 
pated, and the Grand Tour was beginning to 
be looked upon as an essential part of a 
training in gentility. So it was to those who 
set out upon the Continental circuit then in 
vogue that Howell especially addressed him- 
self. His volume was in no sense a Baedeker, 
but rather a handbook of advice as to the 
manner in which the Briton should comport 
himself while abroad, which lays particular 
stress upon the need for removing these insular 
angularities for which he was already gaining 
some notoriety in foreign parts. 

Through France, Spain, Italy, and the Low 
Countries Howell conducts his initiates in the 
sententious spirit of his time, and from the 
circumstance that the work ran into three 
editions it may be gathered that it was much 
in demand, and formed part of the baggage of 
every British cadet who aspired to a polite 
acquaintance with foreign manners and 
customs. But, if the young gentlemen who 
packed it up with their satins and ruffles 
followed its advice in any conscientious degree, 
their progress through the European capitals 
could scarcely have been of the nature of a 
holiday, for the precise Cambrian gives them 
to understand from the outset that this is no 
mere jaunt on which they have embarked, but 
a pilgrimage of the most severe edification and 
uplift. 


T= young traveller, says Howell, should 
not debate upon religious questions, 
especially in Spain, where theological discus- 
sion was apt to hatch trouble. Next, he must 
be well-versed in the topography, government, 
and history of his own country, and before 
setting out should ‘run over’ Camden, Sir 
John Smith, and Daniel. 

Coming into France, he must study to gain 
a colloquial acquaintance with the language at 
the earliest opportunity, and particularly to 
acquire a good French accent. This will often 
throw him into ‘fits of despair and passion.’ 
He must not ‘lisp and mince, nor distort and 
strain his mouth and voyce,’ but enunciate 
without affectation. He must carry a diary to 
jot down remarkable occurrences, which he 
should discourse upon at night with those he 
meets, and consult such guidebooks as 
Bertius or Ortelius. 

‘The greatest bane of English Gentlemen 
abroad,’ writes Howell, ‘is too much frequency 
and communication with their own Countrey- 
men,’ and to avoid this the young traveller 
should attach himself to some university where 
he can gain a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage and customs of the country he sojourns 
in. An excellent tip for beginners is that 
which suggests taking lessons in French from 
an ancient nun, who through the bars of her 
cell will not only instruct him in the French of 
Paris, but also impart to him the news of the 
day for ‘some small bagatels,’ such as English 
gloves or knives or ribands, which he should 
carry with him. Such a course, however, must 
be adopted with the greatest caution, the 
venerable status of the lady notwithstanding. 

In his train he must ‘travel’ an English 
‘governor’ or tutor, a French cook, lackey, 
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and page, ‘to parley and chide withall,’ so that 
he may the sooner acquire idiomatic French. 
These will cost him about £50 a year apiece, 
and his own personal expenses cannot be less 
than £300 per annum, though this will include 
instruction in riding, dancing, fencing, and 
coach-hire, as well as articles of dress. But to 
*go gaudy’ in France is ‘as if one should light 
a candle to the sun,’ and he must beware of 
making himself ridiculous sartorially. 

During his stay in Paris he must strive to 
acquaint himself with all the circumstances of 
fashionable life, and especially with the 
pedigrees of the greatest noblemen. He can 
reside at one of the academies for cadets for 
about £110 a year, where he will be taught ‘to 
manage arms, to dance, vault, and to ply the 
Mathematiques.” And—a modern touch—he 
must carry a ‘small leger book’ in which he 
should request persons of eminence to write 
their autographs—probably the first trace in 
history which can be discovered in connection 
with this distressing custom. 


OWELL’S cadet, after a year’s hard 
application, and having wrung from 
Paris the last drop of ‘culture,’ now fares 
forth into Spain. Passing through ‘Gascoigne 
and Languedoc,’ he must prepare himself by 
degrees to endure the sultry heat of Castile. 
The author here strongly advises him to leave 
his French apparel behind him, as this cannot 
but arouse the derision of the Spaniards. Let 
him not carry too much loose cash, but rather 
letters of credit—a foretaste of the vogue for 
the tourist-coupon. In Spain he must be 
‘humble in his deportment,’ and must not 
ruffle it, for the Dons cannot abide an iasolent 
carriage in a stranger. ‘On the other side, 
Courtesie and Morigeration will gaine mightily 
upon them.’ Nor must he magnify his own 
country, ‘for it is too much observed that the 
English suffer themselves to be too overmuch 
transported with this subject, using to under- 
value and vilifie other countreys, for which I 
have heard them often censured.’ 

One must not ‘post’ in Spain, ‘for it may 
stirre the masse of bloud too much.’ Madrid 
is the one place of security in the country 
where a Protestant gentleman may live. He 
will find the language much more easy of 
acquisition than ‘crabbed’ French, for the 
Spanish is ‘mere Latin,’ to which have been 
added ‘a few Moorish words and expressions.’ 
In ‘the fall of the leaf’ he should make a 
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journey into southern Spain to see Seville and, 
if possible, the arrival of the Plate-Fleet from 
the Americas, when he will witness such 
magnificence as not the Grand Signior himself 
could vie with. 

At Barcelona he should ‘take the Gallies’ 
for Italy, and these will bring him to Genoa. 
Thence he should at once proceed to Siena in 
Tuscany, where the best Italian is spoken. But 
let him beware of ‘Italy, that great limbique 
of working braines,’ for she is able by her 
wiles ‘to turn a Saint into a Devill,’ and, 
should he abandon himself to her less worthy 
pastimes, he is indeed lost. Nevertheless, she 
is the nurse of learning and politeness, and 
from the cups of her erudition and her art he 
may drink without quaffing the lees. Venice 
he will find ‘a rich magnificent city seated in 
the very jaws of Neptune,’ without the least 
wrinkle of old age. In Naples he may improve 
his horsemanship. But not a mention of the 
Bay or of Vesuvius! 

Crossing the Alps and Germany, the tourist 
now arrives in Brussels, where he will see ‘a 
constant military Court and Provinciall 
Government.’ The resemblance betwixt the 
English and the people of the Low Countries 
is marked, for ‘take an Englishman capa pea, 
from head to foot, every member hee hath is 
Dutch.’ Holland is, indeed, the country in 
which the cadet can best study the ‘mani- 
festations of commerce,’ for there the people 
‘make a virtue of necessity, for the same 
thing that makes a parrot speake makes them 
to labour.’ 


rend Tous, ent Caeene eave we, 
can be made in comfort in the space of 
three years and four months, the years 
applying to residence in certain places and the 
months being occupied in actual travel. When 
he returns home, the experienced pilgrim must 
eschew ‘all affectations and forced postures.’ 
He must not comport himself as ‘a mere 
mimique,’ or go out a ‘figure’ and return a 

‘cipher.’ All of which, in modern phrase, 
intends that he must not ‘put on side’ nor, as 
Queen Elizabeth phrased it, ‘come the 
traveller.” 

Perhaps not even our transatlantic friends 
take their European peregrinations so seriously 
as did Howell’s hapless cadet. And the side- 
lights of biography assure us that young 
British gentlemen sojourning abroad were 
scarcely so grave in their deportment as he 





would have us believe they should be, but in 
many cases were a sad plague to their pious 
‘governors.’ However, there was at least one 
British ‘juvenal’ of his day who would have 
taken his advice to heart more because of 
personal proclivity than because he required 
to profit from the same—our John Milton, 
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who in 1638-9 journeyed through France to 
Italy and back, and who returned with all the 
Continental arts and graces in his haversack, 
but with none of these extravagant ‘mimi- 
queries’ or ‘forced postures’ against which 
the courtly Welshman so sententiously fore- 
warned his youthful readers. 


Towards a Fireproof World 





T. S. DOUGLAS 


ys hear the jangling of the fire-tender’s 
bell as it dashes past, perhaps look out 
of the window curiously, and then, nine times 
out of ten, decide it probably is not anything 
very serious and turn back to whatever you 
were doing. Every few minutes of every day 
of every year it happens somewhere in the 
country. In 1952, the last year for which 
complete statistics are available, there were 
about 82,000 fires to which brigades were 
called out, not to mention many false alarms, 
chimney fires, and thousands of fires dealt 
with by people who happened to be on the 
spot. No one knows exactly what fires cost 
the nation. The cost of numerically few ‘big 
fires’—that is, ones causing damage estimated 
at over £10,000, was £7,228,000. The total 
cost of all fires cannot be less than £30,000,000, 
and has been placed at twice this sum and 
even higher. 

How many of these fires are avoidable? 
How much of the enormous loss of life and 
property, with subsequent dislocation of social 
and economic life, could be saved? The 
answer seems to be a very high proportion. 
No less than 35,000 of the 43,000 fires in 
buildings in 1950, it is suggested, after analysis 
of a sample, would not have occurred if there 
had been a little more care. The number of 
fires due to ‘negligence’ or ‘carelessness’ may 
not be very high, nevertheless the number 
that could be avoided if we were more ‘fire- 


conscious,’ familiar with the causes and risks 
of fire and trained in safety habits, is a large 
one. 


T= wastage due to fires has been 
appreciated for many years and great 
masses of statistics are collected. In the City 
of London, twice the scene of record-breaking 
fires, it has long been the rule that an ‘inquest’ 
is held on every fire. But in other parts of the 
country also great trouble is now taken to 
discover the exact cause of a fire, not merely 
for insurance purposes, but because every fire 
can teach a lesson that will lead to preventing 
fires in the future. The causes, or supposed 
causes, of fires in the United Kingdom have 
been analysed in detail for some years and 
reveal some instructive facts. It should be 
borne in mind, of course, that statistics on the 
causes of fires do not take account of the 
extent of the fires. 

The single greatest cause of fires in buildings 
is ‘the fire’ in the grate. Over 9000 fires out 
of a total of 43,000 in buildings in 1950 were 
caused by the fire in the grate igniting bedding, 
furnishings, structural wood under the hearth, 
or other materials. This cause has increased 
in recent years. In 1946, for instance, it was 
responsible for only about 6000 fires. So, of 
the total increase in the number of fires from 
all causes between 1946 and 1950—namely 
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9000—one-third is accounted for by the in- 
crease in the number of fires caused by the 
fire in the grate. 

The electric-fire, gas-fire, and radiator cause 
far fewer fires, and the figures do not show 
the same tendency to increase. The electric- 
cooker, which caused some concern as a cause 
of fire because its responsibility rose steadily 
from 328 cases in 1946 to 744 in 1949, has 
levelled off and the tendency for this cause to 
increase has ended. With appliances of this 
kind, of course, the number ‘at risk’ must be 
considered, and it is to be remembered that 
in the years of the rising figures there was a big 
increase in the number of electric-cookers 
being used. 

A new and increasing risk is the television- 
set. As a cause of fire, wireless-sets and tele- 
vision-sets increased from 120 in 1946 to 444 
in 1949, and there was considerable public 
concern. But, of course, during those years 
the number of television-sets in use rose very 
rapidly. A fairer way of looking at the matter 
is to consider the incidence of fires per 10,000 
television-sets in use and on this method of 
calculation there was for the period 1946-49 
actually a decrease from 6°4 per cent to 2°1 
per cent. The fall is partly due to the greater 
number of people who disconnect their sets 
at night, but probably more to improved 
methods of manufacture. Thus, the incidence 
of fires in television-sets is exactly one-third 
as great in the ‘new areas,’ where, naturally, all 
sets are of recent manufacture, as in the 
London area, where many sets are older. 
Television has certainly added a new fire 
hazard, but nearly all the danger of serious 
fires results from the sets being left connected 
to the mains during the night when, if fire 
starts, it is not noticed until it has a grip. 

This, incidentally, emphasises what is almost 
an axiom in fire-prevention, particularly in 
the home: Every fire starts as a little one, in 
many cases with something that one jug of 
water could put out. Disconnecting electrical 
apparatus when the house is left or the in- 
mates asleep, if made a universal habit, might 
result in a marked decrease in the number of 
fires. But the fire risk of television will 
probably settle down, like that of wireless- 
sets, where it has been about one outbreak 
per 40,000 sets a year for a considerable time. 


WHEN in doubt, blame a cigarette-end 
has been the attitude in the past when 
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speculating on the causes of fires with 
obvious origin. Some time ago, however, 
J. B. Firth, Director of the Home 
Forensic Science Laboratory and our 
authority on fires, suggested that the 


inflammable material to cause a fire, as distinct 
from burning a hole. Here again, although 
the cigarette-end may be the cause of a fire, 
other factors have to be taken into considera- 
tion. I have seen an office wastepaper basket 
go up in flames as a result of a carelessly 
thrown cigarette-end. No harm was done 
except to the wastepaper basket, because there 
were people in the room. But, if the cigarette- 
end had been thrown just before the office 
closed, the fire might have spread. Yet again, 
it probably would not have done so if the 
basket had been made of metal. And so one 
can go on with ‘ifs’ in considering the causes 
of fires. 

The statistics give 3610 fires in 1950 as 
caused by ‘smoking materials,’ presumably 
including the smoker’s match. This is a fall 
of some hundreds from the average of 
previous years, although whether this is due 
to a growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of smokers or to the higher cost of 
tobacco is a matter of speculation! More 
immediately interesting is the fact that every 
year between 2000 and 3000 fires originate in 
‘matches, children playing with.’ The lesson 
of shockheaded Peter has still not sunk in. 
The tragedy of this, one of the single greatest 
causes of fire, is that the children are often the 
victims. 

As dangerous as the child playing with 
matches is probably the amateur electrician 
playing with wires. About 2200 fires a year 
originate in electric wires and cables in 
buildings, and, although no figures are issued, 
we must suggest that the well-meaning man 
who fixes light extensions and other con- 
veniences is often responsible. In one way 
and another electricity, a risk unknown to our 
ancestors except in the form of lightning, is 
responsible for about one-sixth of all fires in 
buildings. The lightning risk is now trifling. 
In 1950, 64 fires were attributed to lightning. 
This compared with an average of 100 in the 
two previous years and only 52 in 1946, 
suggesting that this is, indeed, an ‘act of God.’ 





It is interesting to find that accidental 
incendiarism by one of Jove’s thunderbolts is 
slightly less prevalent than deliberate incen- 
diarism by human beings, often not of 
completely sane mind. Incendiarism is given 
as the cause of 84 fires in 1950. Arson is, 
therefore, not a common British crime, for as 
against the 84 fires started deliberately in 1950, 
43,744 started accidentally. The sun’s rays, 
presumably accidentally focused by broken 
glass on highly inflammable material, are 
responsible for about the same number of 
fires as incendiarism. 

Two other causes are worth noting. In 
spite of the very limited season and high price, 
fireworks caused 256 fires in 1950, more than 
three times as many as in 1946. Our national 
taste for fish and chips results in a consider- 
able number of fires originating in fish-frying 
ranges. There were just under 1000 in 1950, 
double the number in 1946, due, presumably, 
to the greater amount of oil ‘at risk’ rather to 
than any greater carelessness on the part of 
fryers. 

Although the greatest effort is made to 
determine the cause of every fire, there remain 
between 5000 and 6000 fires under the heading 
‘miscellaneous and undefined’ or ‘unknown 
source of origin.’ Some of these miscellaneous 
and undefined causes are most unlikely 
accidents, which could not be foreseen. Birds 
sometimes pick up cigarette-ends and drop 
them in thatch or other material. A cat once 
chased a mouse and knocked over a bottle of 
petrol when the maid was lighting the fire, 
thus starting a considerable conflagration. 
A cow kicked over a lantern, lit some straw, 
and thirty people were made homeless. Wild 
bees built in a chimney: the first fire of 
autumn melted the wax, which ran down and 
caught fire. A man carried potassium 
chlorate tablets for his sore throat: some fell! 
out of the container, rubbed against his match- 
box, and set him on fire! 


NE could argue that if a still-glowing 
cigarette-end were never thrown down, 
if every chimney were examined before a fire 
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was lit, if lanterns were always kept out of 
reach of cows, and if chlorate tablets were 
never carried in the same pocket as matches, 
even these fires could be avoided! But in a 
world of human beings there will always be 
fires that might have been avoided. The next 
best thing is to ensure that they do not spread. 
Improved planning, new building materials, 
and innumerable regulations make a con- 
flagration like the Great Fire almost im- 
possible in peacetime. Certain common 
articles have to be inflammable to be of use— 
a petrol that would not burn would be no use 
for cars. A great many materials, however, 
could be made fireproof if we were prepared 
to pay the cost. In theatres and public places 
we insist on fireproof cloths and other 
materials. Yet all experience shows that the 
vast majority of customers are not ready to 
pay the additional cost of making clothing 
and furnishings in their homes fireproof. We 
prefer the small risk of fire. 

Another difficulty with fireproofing is that 
this is really a comparative term. Anything 
will burn—even metal—if it is made hot 
enough. ‘Fire-retarding’ is really a better 
term than fireproofing. 

Theoretically, we could live in a largely fire- 
proof world. In practice, the cost would be 
enormous, very much greater than even the 
cost of fires. The work of research workers 
and experts is, therefore, likely to be concen- 
trated on reducing the risks. For instance, if 
it is impossible for everyone to wear clothes 
treated for fire-retarding, it should be possible 
for the very young and very old to wear them. 
The design of their clothes, not less than the 
design of irons and other electrical appliances, 
can be directed towards reducing the fire risk. 
In the same way with houses. We may not 
be able to build them entirely with fireproof 
materials, but they can be designed to reduce 
the speed with which a fire would spread, and 
research is going on to this end. 

Fire is civilised man’s oldest friend and 
oldest enemy. The enemy is by no means yet 
tamed, as the figures show. Every year 35,000 
fires start simply because the danger is 
forgotten. 








The Tutu 





MARTIN BLAKE 


all happened one steamy hot tropical 
afternoon in the West African bush in the 
days before the ‘New Constitution.’ The 
Union Jack pennant, emblem of a far-flung 
Empire on which the sun has not yet set, 
fluttering from its place on the bonnet of the 
D.C.’s ancient Vauxhall, had worn itself to 
ribbons and was no longer recognisable as 
the symbol of an Empire in process of re- 
naming itself a Commonwealth. 

*I’ll make a new flag for you,’ the D.C.’s 
lately-arrived young wife rashly announced, 
centres of civilisation and supply being many 
miles distant from this remote stronghold 
of His Majesty’s suzerainty. An indulgent 
smile on the ebony features of the head boy, 
Nyori, wise with the wisdom of ten years in 
his Master’s service, greeted, she noticed, 
this foolhardy announcement. The Missus 
make a Tutu! The very suggestion was a 
challenge to the immutable laws of the 
universe—the Tutu that had been borne aloft 
by mounted orderly whenever the D.C. moved 
from his headquarters. This new Missus had 
never seen the D.C.’s cavalcade approaching 
a village, heralded from afar by advance 
parties of scouts, the final message, ‘He 
live for come,’ being the signal for Chief and 
people to set forth to meet and greet the 
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bearer of the King’s emblem, the Union Jack, 
planted in that once-troubled land by the 
emissaries of the Great White Queen, and now 
the centre around which the administration 
of their lives revolved. They had seen with 
pride the cavalcade replaced in more recent 
years by the ‘Voxall,’ the Tus fluttering 
triumphantly from its shining bonnet. 

Unaware of the sacred ground on which she 
trod, and armed with scissors, needle, and 
some pieces of red, white and blue bunting, 
remnants from the Coronation celebrations 
of His Majesty King George VI, of blessed 
memory, the D.C.’s wife started off on her 
self-imposed task. 


Te eats ee oS end Gs pine tnd of 
necessity to be small to fit into the 
dimensions of a miniature Tutu. The edges 
frayed as the young wife struggled, however 
deftly, with needle and thread to piece them 
together. How easy it should have been, but 
everything, including the heat of that tropical 
afternoon, appeared to militate against the 
accomplishment of the simple-seeming task. 
By and by as the young mistress worked she 
noticed eyes peering in at her from open 
windows and veranda doors, for the news had 




















gone round of what was afoot. Even the 
cook, who was usually at that hour busily 
engaged in producing masterpieces of the 
culinary art, had joined in the watch, and soon 
my lady realised she had a small and attentive 
audience eagerly following her every move. 

There was, she noticed, a tinge of appre- 
hensive fear in their intent interest in the 
proceedings. Hadn’t the Missus performed a 
miracle the day before, emptying a duck-pond 
that had no outlet with a piece of tubing, 
which, contrary to all known custom, magically 
induced the water to flow uphill over the brim 
by the mysterious power of what she called a 
*sifon,’ or some such magic name. 

But this was a different matter. A slightly 
more successful manipulation of the re- 
fractory bunting had heightened the ab- 
sorption of the onlookers. Anxiously they 
watched while the Missus compared her 
Tutu with the small crossed flags below the 
reassuring portrait of King George VI in 
naval uniform. But no, the Union Jack, she 
discovered, was not just the symmetrical 
diagonal crosses of St Andrew and St Patrick 
superimposed on the cross of St George. On 
the left rectangle the white saltire was madden- 
ingly broader at the top than at the bottom, 
and on the right the reverse. Furthermore, the 
sewing made the whole so stiff and unyielding 
that no amount of breeze would ever succeed 
in making it flutter from its pennant stem. 

When the young Mistress finally gave vent 
to her impatient annoyance that the Tutu 
wouldn’t come right, wise heads nodded and 
glances were exchanged in the little company 
of watchers, which clearly said: ‘I told you 
so.’ At last the Missus gave it up in despair 
and looked up. 


whole staff had assembled by now and 

at their Mistress’s gesture of despair 
clapped their hands in triumph. ‘We fear too 
much,’ the head boy Nyori explained in 
relief. ‘Missus savvy plenty, but she no fit 
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make , She no catch the medicine.’ 
Coming from the most primitive territories 
of the Northern Provinces, they held in 
superstitious awe and reverence the flag of an 
Empire which had brought amnesty, an end 
to internecine warfare between tribe and 
tribe, and even between family and family, so 
that the hand that sowed could now have 
reasonable assurance of reaping the fruits of 
its toil. And did not the Tutu provide 
sanctuary for the fugitive or the terrified 
victim of injustice who had failed to pass the 
barrier of court interpreter, clerk, and uni- 
formed constabulary. No one would dream 
of interfering when the dawn revealed a 
crouching form clinging to the D.C.’s flagstaff 
waiting to have his grievance heard and redress 
made by the sure dispenser of impartial 
justice with mercy. 

All unwittingly the young Missus had well- 
nigh shattered faith in the magical qualities of 
the Tutu in that small household and far 
beyond, for such world-shaking news travels 
far in the primitive bush that a young Missus 
had made a Tutu with needle and thread. 
They had held their breath when it was 
apparent how nearly she had succeeded, but 
she hadn’t got the medicine, they now trium- 
phantly told her. Little did she appreciate 
the havoc she had so nearly wrought till she 
studied the faces of the anxious group that had 
gathered around her to look on, watching, 
like so many Churchills, the dissolution of 
the British Empire. But be of good cheer, the 
end is not yet. Empire merges into Common- 
wealth, and Commonwealth into the ful- 
filment of Tennyson’s prophetic vision of the 
future: ‘The Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world.’ 

My friends of the anxious faces, how right 
you were. Needle and thread and bunting 
cannot make a Tutu. Only the daring faith 
that raised aloft the crosses of St Andrew and 
St Patrick and faced and slew the dragon of 
St George can fashion that Tutu. They had 
the medicine, and the end is not yet. 


SS 


Beggar 


Be lazy as you dress your locks 
And set in place your aureole; 

For I would play the king awhile 

Ere reaching for my beggar’s bowl. 


Come shoes in hand, O eager Dawn, 
Creep silent up sky’s emple stair; 

For kindly Night has loaded me 
With ornaments and dishes rare. 








Twice-Told Tales 


XLI.—Turkish Picnic 


[From Chambers’s Journal of May 1854] 


AVING obtained a supply of water and a 
vessel for cooling our wine, we proposed 
adjourning to the fields to discuss our provi- 
sions. Shortly after, we saw the old pacha him- 
self, with his son, a fine boy of about eight 
years of age, his little daughter Fatima on a 
donkey, and a retinue of blackies, crossing the 
fields and coming towards us. He joined our 
little party, and sat cross-legged by my side 
with the little Fatima and his son. 

We offered wine to our guest, which he 
smelt, and then, shaking his head, said, with 
evident disgust: ‘Sensatemi, signore, the 
Prophet has denied it; the Mussulman may 
not taste of the juice of the grape.’ But 
when we offered him brandy, his eyes sparkled, 
and he tossed off about half a tumbler of it 
raw, although we recommended water with it; 
and then he took another, and then another 
and another pull at the same generous liquor, 
until he ended by finishing the bottle—a feat 
he accomplished before he had been cross- 
legged an hour and a half. Of course he 
became very ‘royal’ and very amusing. In a 
short time, the stateliness of the old Turk had 
quite departed. He sang and danced; slapped 
me repeatedly on the thigh; then, all at once, 
making a dash at me, he would have bestowed 
on me a most affectionate kiss, had I not cried 
out for help, exclaiming: ‘Take him off! Take 
him off!’ upon which he turned his polite 
attention to another of our party, who, how- 
ever, pulled the old pacha’s beard so hard, that 
he at length desisted. The old Turk had been a 
soldier in his youth; and military glory, ‘the 
ruling passion strong in grog,’ returning upon 
him, he seized a loaded gun which lay beside 
us, and began to figure away with it. But when 
he came to the word ‘Present,’ I made a rush 
and dispossessed it of its cap, and then I did 
not care, but ‘fell in’ with him, with my stick 
shouldered; and we marched up and down 
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together, calling out our different words of 
command, to the great amusement of our 
friends. 

But the sun began to get low in the sky, and 
little Fatima grew tired, and cried to go home; 
so I took hold of one of the old pacha’s arms, 
my friend seized the other, and between us we 
almost carried the old ruffian home, for walk 
he could not. He would have inflicted on me 
another drunken kiss, but being a little man, 
could not reach me, and I was easily able to 
ward off his polite intentions in that way. 
Arrived at the castle-gate, he shouted loudly, 
and out came the slaves, black and white, and 
children too, and much they marvelled to see 
the old Turk drag us all after him into the 
old den—Turcomans being very tenacious 
of admitting Giaours under the same roof 
with their wives. The Giaours were wicked 
enough to wish to see these said wives, and 
presently, while the pacha was grinding away 
on the stairs upon a broken-winded old hand- 
organ of singular construction, with an attempt 
at a song, two very pretty heads were thrust 
out at the iron door we had before noticed. 
Very young and very beautiful were they, but 
they quickly disappeared; and when the 
youngest and most indiscreet of our party, with 
boy-like curiosity, tried to peep through the 
keyhole, in order to get another glimpse of the 
fair inmates of the iron-doored chamber, the 
little Mussulman, who, as I said before, was a 
fine boy of about eight years old, placed him- 
self before it, and shook his fist most vehem- 
ently; nor would he move away from the place 
he had taken upon himself to protect. As Mrs 
Blue Beard and her Sister Anne appeared no 
more, and their drunken lord did not seem 
inclined to introduce us to the ladies, we at 
length beat our retreat amidst his repeated 
shouts of ‘Bravo! bravo! Inglesi; bravo! 
bravo!’ 
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A COMBINED CONTINUOUS-BURNING COOKER- 
BOILER AND OPEN FIREPLACE 


T= producers of one of the first and still 
best-known continuous-burning fires have 
now developed a combined cooker, water- 
heater, and open fireplace, utilising the con- 
tinuous-grate principle. This is a new venture 
in solid fuel use, for other models of cooker and 
water-heater appliances burn their fuel in 
closed systems. Where the kitchen also 
functions as a livingroom the advantage of an 
open-fire system seems particularly welcome. 
The back boiler has an output of 5000 B.Th. 
Units an hour with the damper closed and 
12,000 an hour with the damper open; it is 
claimed that the average output of domestic 
hot water in 24 hours is 100 gallons. The 
convector-heated oven at the side of the fire 
easily reaches the baking and cooking 
temperature range of 420°-520° Fahr.; it 
has adjustable shelves and a hot cupboard 
below. The oven top of the cooker has a 
hot-plate, hob, and heat-conserving cover. 
The fire itself has a three-positioned trivet 
plate, which may be used, according to position, 
as a normal trivet for keeping food warm, as 
an additional hot-plate, or as a closure cover 
for the fire. There is a towel-rail above the 
oven door. This new appliance has been 
approved by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


UP-TO-DATE’ GUMMED LABELS 

The sticky-backed label is an old and 
familiar article, but with modern progress 
in adhesives it can be given greater versatility. 
One of the oldest manufacturers of this type 
of stationery has introduced a label that can 
adhere to any smooth and clean surface 
whether made of plastics, metal, wood, glass, 
china, hard-rubber, etc., and it is further 
claimed that the label will not come off even 
under extremely humid conditions. Yet 
when no longer required the label can be 
readily peeled off without leaving residual 
marks. Ink, pencil, rubber-stamping, or 
typewriting may be used for marking. These 
modern labels are sold in various packets and 
the price is reasonable. 


A PAINT-TIN HOLDER 

A recently-invented device simplifies the 
task of painting when ladder-climbing is also 
required. It is a metal frame and tray designed 
to hold a quart-size paint-tin and two brushes 
safely. The tin is placed on the tray and a 
spring that is fastened across the frame holds 
the tin securely in position. A brush can be 
placed on either side. The unit as a whole 
can be hooked on to ladder rungs or fixed to 
steps, a firm attachment again being obtained 
by the help of springs. This simple appliance 
should be of particular use to householders 
tackling their own decorative work, partic- 
ularly in outside painting. 


A CIRCULAR ELECTRIC-FIRE 

An unusually designed electric-fire is 
circular in shape and carries eight reflectors 
to direct the heat horizontally. The elements 
are internally situated and heat distribution 
upwards may be controlled, within limits, 
by means of regulated air-flow. One element 
or both can be operated. The fire has 
a height of just under 1} feet and is fitted 
with castors for easy movement. It is suitable 
for both A.C. and D.C. power, 200-250 volts 
range, and is supplied in finishes of cream, 
ivory, or fawn, with 9 feet of three-core 
flex. 


BOLTS TO MEASURE 


This new type of bolt is in facta long bolt 
that can be cut down to desired lengths to 
form several bolts for special jobs. It is a 
12-inch length of standard thread with a 
hexagon head. When the first made-to- 
measure bolt is sawn off, this takes away the 
original bolt-head; but with the length of 
thread a number of slotted head-nuts are 
supplied, so that after the first length has 
been removed it is a simple matter to screw on 
a new head and finally hammer it home into 
the locking slots of the remaining part of the 
bolt-length. The bolt-lengths are supplied 
in three packs, each containing three 12-inch 
lengths, in assorted diameters and complete 
with head-nuts and ordinary nuts. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEODORISERS 

Earlier this year an inquest upon a man 
killed by coal-gas poisoning in his home re- 
vealed that the use of modern domestic de- 
odorisers could be hazardous. In this partic- 
ular case the gas came from a fractured pipe. 
Experiments by the regional Gas Board con- 
cerned showed that when the deodoriser which 
was in use at this house at the time was present 
in a laboratory some people could not detect 
the smell of an appreciable concentration of 
gas. A problem of some importance would 
seem to be raised. Deodorisers do not all 
work on the principle of vapour absorption; 
with some this principle is only a partial factor 
in their functioning, for one of the means used 
is the distribution into the air of a vapour that 
affects the olfactory nerves, the nerves that 
control the sense of smelling. Thus, it is not 
odour removal that is performed, but rather 
that, the individual’s power to perceive odours 
is, at any rate partially, temporarily reduced. 
Individuals vary greatly in their natural abil- 
ities to perceive odours; smell is one of the 
most widely differing senses. It is reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that the effect of an 
inhibiting chemical will differ for different 
people. For a like amount of chemical in the 
air, one person may lose the sense of smell 
much more appreciably than another. Little 
seems to be known about this. 

It is possible for domestic deodorisers to be 
hazardous in use, especially in kitchens. 
Failure to detect a gas-escape by its odour 
could lead to ignition and fire. Similarly, a 
minor loss through scorching could lead to 
major damage through failure to perceive the 
odour of slight burning. Bad odours are not 
always in a true view objectionable; in some 
circumstances they are natural danger-signals. 
A blunted sense of smell might fail to note that 
food had deteriorated in condition. 

It should be emphasised that these are 
queries rather than statements of fact. The 
risks may, indeed, be negligible, but a practical 
research investigation of modern deodoriser 
effects would certainly seem to be desirable. 


AN ELECTRIC CALENDAR-CLOCK 

A clock of impressive but dignified appear- 
ance, manufactured in Europe, is now being 
distributed in Britain. It may be fed by mains 
electricity, 110-250 volts, or it can act as a 
slave-clock in master-clock installations on 
low-voltage supply. Below the clock-face 
there are day, date, and month indications, 
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and these are automatically changed; pro- 
vision is made even for the awkward effect 
of leap-years. The clock is claimed to be 
independent of mains variations. It has an 
oak case and an inlaid walnut front. The 
hours are shown as brass blocks, not as 
figures. The hands are also made of brass. 
More suitable for offices, showrooms, or 
larger buildings than houses, the clock-face 
is 11 i in diameter, and the height and 
width of the case are 20 and 13 inches 
respectively. 
IMPROVED MANHOLE COVERS FOR HOT-WATER 
TANKS 

An improvement in hot-water tank con- 
struction has been introduced by a well- 
known manufacturing company. It is con- 
cerned with the manhole and cover, and its 
main virtue is that the threads of the bolts 
holding the cover in place no longer come into 
contact with the water in the tank. This 
eliminates a troublesome cause of corrosion 
and also the risk of shearing when loosening 
the bolts for tank inspection. The new type 
of manhole cover allows the heads of the bolts 
to be secured inside the tank and the screwed 
portion can project outside. The cover is 
fixed without the use of such jointing materials 
as hemp or red lead, a rubber ring being used; 
this, in conjunction with grummets under the 
bolt-heads inside the tank, gives a perfect 
seal. A secondary advantage claimed is that 
the new type of cover can be both fitted and 
removed much more readily. The cover, for 
extra strength, is made slightly convex; the 
manhole edges are turned over to provide a 
rounded surface. 


AN INFANT-FEEDING UNIT 

An individual plug-in electrical appliance 
for heating infants’ milk and similar foods has 
been designed. The receptacles, which fit into 
recesses in the closed saucepan-shaped unit, 
are three feeding-bottles and a measure- 
marked jug. There are, therefore, two spare 
bottles. There are two heating-elements, one 
of 450 watts for boiling and the other of 150 
watts. Milk will reach the correct temperature 
in 3 to 5 minutes. The appliance can be used 
at night in a bedroom by plugging into a 
bedside point, and this is probably its prin- 
cipal merit. Voltage of 200-250 A.C. and 
D.C. is suitable, and special models for use 
with privately-generated power or car batteries 
are also offered. 























BLENDED FIBRES 

Britain has a large stake in the world’s 
textile industry. Her past record for cotton 
and woollen goods alone demonstrates this. 
For the future, however, the textiles market 
will be increasingly competitive both in price 
and quality, and it might not be unfair to 
say that the very age of our major textile 
branches can be an impediment to progress 
in new kinds of woven goods. We need 
to establish positions of supremacy for 
entirely new textiles. The opportunity is 
being created, especially by the technical de- 
velopment of blended fibres. On the whole, 
though there are exceptions, the natural 
fibres like silk, wool, and cotton have gone 
their own way whilst the modern man-made 
fibres like viscose and nylon have gone theirs. 
Every fibre, natural or synthetic, possesses 
virtues and weaknesses and it is more likely 
that we shall obtain the perfect or near- 
perfect fibre for a wide range of woven goods 
by blending two or more fibres, thus enabling 
the virtues of one mutually to compensate 
for the deficiencies of the other. Blended 
natural and synthetic fibres may well be one 
of the major technological advances of the 
next few years. The famous Shirley Institute 
is starting a programme of research on the 
spinning and weaving of blended cotton and 
nylon fibres, a field in which the Americans 
have already made appreciable headway. 
Developments here may prove to be the salva- 
tion of Lancashire’s cotton industry, now once 
again facing low-cost Japanese competition. 

Ardil, the new synthetic fibre made from 
groundnut residue, after the oil has been 
extracted for margarine manufacture, has so 
far been used almost wholly for blending with 
other fibres. Ardil is not a costly fibre, for 
it is based upon a low-priced raw material; 
as a diluent for wool it is able to reduce costs 
without reducing quality; blended with 
cotton or viscose, it brings a silky and warmer 
feeling to the final texture. Ardil-wool 
carpets are giving most encouraging results in 
wearing-tests, and it seems likely at the 
present early stage of development that they 
will create a huge demand, for such carpets 
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can be produced at a price about 30 per cent 
lower than that of an all-wool carpet. 
Blankets made from a triple blend of viscose, 
wool, and Ardil are already in large-scale 
production and attracting a good demand in 
shops. Worsted fabrics with good wearing 
qualities and able to stand up to the con- 
siderable mechanical strain of worsted cloth 
processing are being based upon combinations 
of Ardil, viscose, and nylon or of Ardil, 
viscose, and wool; these cost about 30 per cent 
less than all-wool worsteds. 


RAIN-MAKING 


There have now been many attempts to 
induce rainfall by injecting clouds with such 
substances as dry ice (solid or frozen carbon 
dioxide), silver iodide crystals, salt, and fine 
droplets of water. Perhaps the most common 
practice has been to inject clouds from an 
aeroplane, but injection from the ground 
with appliances sending streams of fine silver 
iodide particles into the atmosphere has also 
been operated. Rain has often fallen after 
these operations. Can it truthfully be said 
that the word ‘after’ in this last sentence 


‘ could be replaced by ‘as a result of’? That is 


the fundamental issue, and the rain-making 
enthusiasts of the United States must have 
been depressed to hear the opinion of the 
American Meteorological Society’s Council. 
*The conditions,’ report the Council, ‘most 
favourable for the artificial release of pre- 
cipitation are very much the same as those 
which usually lead to the natural release of 
precipitation.’ Independent and _ statistical 
analyses of rainfall data in districts where 
cloud-seeding has been practised have not 
shown that the amount of rain has been 
‘significantly increased.’ 

It is conceded that light rain may be induced 
if warm clouds are seeded with water droplets 
or salt particles. Supercooled clouds may 
be made to precipitate some rain by seeding 
with silver iodide or dry ice, and the evidence 
for dry ice is more convincing than for silver 
iodide. But the meteorologists are clearly 
most doubtful whether any useful amount of 
rainfall is caused by any of these practices. 
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Doubles or Singles 





"TERE ese come peopl whe go ont & 
their way to be different. They like to 
take an independent line. On the other hand, 
others have honest opinions—they don’t just 
follow the crowd like sheep. They give a fair 
amount of thought to the matter, and they 
make an independent decision. It is rather 
like that when you come to consider singles 
and doubles. 

I think on the whole that there is a lot to be 
said for singles. Take that beautiful daffodil, 
King Alfred, which is an elegant rich golden- 
yellow. It lasts well in water, and looks very 
attractive—particularly as it is deeply frilled 
at the mouth. Do you really prefer a variety 
like Pencrebar, which is fully double? You 
may like it because it is sweetly scented, and 
because it is a jonquil, but you would not 
admire it if it was heavy and had a large golden 
trumpet like King Alfred, filled with dozens of 
other petals, like, for instance, Holland's 
Glory, frequently described as the Double 
Emperor. 

What about roses? Take Iris Fire Flame 
for example, or one of the Floribundas. If 
you get tables decorated with singles, they look 
especially charming. Iris Fire Flame is an 
apricot-yellow heavily fringed with apricot- 
orange. It looks just as well in bud as it does 
when fully open. Is it just as beautiful as 
Peace or The Doctor, both of which produce 
huge double blooms? 

Then what about the peonies? I have many 
friends who prefer singles. Single peonies are 
perfectly hardy. They will grow in almost any 
soil, and, if they have a fault, it is that they 
usually take a few years before they bloom 
satisfactorily. My favourite singles are Grace 
Darling, a whitish pink with yellow anthers; 
Eastern King, a blood red; and The Moor, a 
rich glowing crimson. If, on the other hand, 
you should prefer the heavier double varieties, 
buy Beatrice Kelway, a pure rose edged with 
gold, or Monsieur Jules Elie, a silvery rose 
or light lavender, nearly white when it is 
mature. 

I was looking at a wonderful display of 
chrysanthemums in a greenhouse at Harrogate 
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I had a grandmother who loved begonias. 


big doubles, like Florence Bigland. Now, she 
had friends who thought her immense blooms 
were stiff and starchy—and overpowering at 
that. She, on the other hand, used to laugh at 
the little single begonia blooms that her 
friends produced, saying that their flowers 
were insipid and poor and that they were 
out-bodied. 

There is very little truth in the statement 
that has sometimes been made in my presence 
that singles are hardier than the doubles. For 
instance, there is nothing to choose between 
the double bright-scarlet nasturtium Fire 
Gleam, and the red single nasturtiums. I have 
grown both out of doors with great success, 
and no one could say that the tall double 
godetia Cherry Red is hardier than Fire Light, 
a rich crimson single. No, it is a matter of 
choice, but it does need thinking over. Do 
you really prefer the daintiness of singles or 
the more outstanding bold doubles? It is up 
to you; in many cases you can grow either one 
or the other. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through the 
Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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Crossword Fans and 
a Dictionary! 


CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY is 
remarkably adapted for the solution 
of all word puzzles—a fact frequently 
acknowledged by the greatest experts 
in the country. Read for example: 
‘CHAMBERS’S ‘TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY is the 
main dictionary I use, and the only 
small one. It is far the best English 


dictionary of its size.’ 
*'Torquemada.’ 


‘CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY is the standard work of reference 
for my crosswords in The Observer. This is a 
tradition which I inherited from “‘ Torquemada,” 
and it is not likely to be broken.’ Ximenes.’ 


‘The Mid-Century is a marvel. There should 
be one in every home.’—‘Egma’ of The Listener. 


equ CHOAMBERS’S 


New Mid-Century TWENTIETH CENTURY 


“DICTIONARY 


Your bookseller will gladly show you this fine book. It costs 20s. 
bound in cloth and 30s. in }-morocco. 
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Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Tey it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
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